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Foreword 


The  legislation  that  established  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  (AHCPR)  in  1989  called 
for  the  agency  to  arrange  for  the  development  and  periodic  review  and  updating  of: 

1.  Clinically  relevant  guidelines  that  may  be  used  by  physicians,  educators,  and  health  care  practition- 
ers to  assist  in  determining  how  diseases,  disorders,  and  other  health  conditions  can  most  effectively 
be  prevented,  diagnosed,  treated,  and  managed  clinically;  and 

2.  Standards  of  quality,  performance  measures,  and  medical  review  criteria  through  which  health  care 
providers  and  other  appropriate  entities  may  assess  or  review  the  provision  of  health  care  and  assure 
the  quality  of  such  care. 

As  the  process  of  developing  clinical  practice  guidelines  has  evolved,  the  importance  of  the  quality  im- 
provement tools  that  can  be  derived  from  guidelines  has  become  clear,  as  has  the  need  to  publish  and  dis- 
seminate a series  of  reports  on  using  guidelines  to  improve  quality  of  care.  In  the  applications  illustrated 
in  this  series  of  reports,  medical  review  criteria  are  explicit  statements  that  clinicians,  health  care  organiza- 
tions, quality  and  utilization  reviewers,  payers,  and  regulators  can  use  to  determine  how  the  process  of 
care  relates  to  guidelines.  When  derived  systematically  from  credible  guidelines,  review  criteria  can  be 
used  to  profile  and  assess  quality  of  care.  Criteria  based  on  comprehensive  guidelines  can  be  used  to  ex- 
amine how  different  aspects  of  the  entire  care  process — diagnosis,  treatment,  and  management — fit 
together,  providing  more  useful  information  than  isolated  rates  of  incidence,  utilization,  or  occurrence. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  medical  review  criteria  are  the  building  blocks  for  science-based  performance  meas- 
urement and  standard  setting  in  health  care. 

This  two- volume  report  describes  methodologies  for  translating  AHCPR-supported  clinical  practice 
guidelines  into  review  criteria  and  performance  measures,  and  applications  of  those  measures  in  quality  of 
care  standard-setting,  assessment,  and  improvement.  The  studies  included  in  this  series  illustrate  the  chal- 
lenges of  and  innovative  approaches  to  implementing  clinical  practice  guidelines,  measuring  guideline- 
related  performance,  and  assessing  the  effects  of  putting  guidelines  into  practice.  It  is  our  hope  that  these 
reports  will  not  only  help  health  care  professionals  integrate  guidelines  into  their  own  quality  improve- 
ment programs,  but  will  also  stimulate  discussion  about  concepts  and  methodology  that  will  advance  the 
field  of  quality  measurement. 


Clifton  R.  Gaus,  Sc.D. 

Administrator 

Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
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Preface 


Change  is  occurring  faster  than  ever  before,  or  so  it  seems  in  health  care  in  the  United  States.  A restructur- 
ing is  under  way  in  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health  care,  and  at  the  national  level  new  roles  are  being 
debated  for  the  Government  and  the  private  sector  in  this  huge  enterprise  that  constitutes  one-seventh  of 
the  economy. 

While  there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  among  the  many  interested  parties  on  just  how  this 
restructuring  can  best  be  accomplished,  a clear  consensus  is  emerging  on  some  issues  related  to  quality  of 
care,  such  as  the  following: 

• Quality  of  care  is  not  a given. 

• There  should  be  full  public  accountability  for  outcomes  of  care. 

• Accountability  requires  measuring  the  quality  of  care  provided  to  populations  of  patients. 

• Public  policies  should  promote  continuous  improvement  of  quality  of  care. 

This  document  is  one  effort  by  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  (AHCPR)  in  fulfilling 
a legislative  mandate  to  help  achieve  these  new  approaches  to  quality  improvement,  measurement,  and 
monitoring.  In  short,  this  document  was  developed  to  help  those  interested  in  using  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines— developed  by  AHCPR  and  in  the  private  sector — to  evaluate  quality  of  care.  Although  many  view 
clinical  practice  guidelines  primarily  as  tools  in  clinical  quality  improvement,  interest  has  recently  been 
growing  in  the  application  of  clinical  practice  guidelines  to  broader  purposes,  such  as  payment  and  reim- 
bursement policies  and  legal  defense.  Regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which  clinical  practice  guidelines  are 
intended  to  be  used,  it  is  critical  that  everyone  who  uses  them  understands  how  to  do  so.  For  any  judg- 
ment to  be  made  about  health  care  delivered  according  to  recommendations  based  on  clinical  practice 
guidelines,  such  care  must  be  evaluated  with  tools  that  have  been  rigorously  developed  on  the  basis  of  a 
clearly  understood  methodology. 

Using  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines  To  Evaluate  Quality  of  Care  describes  how  to  translate  clinical 
practice  guidelines  into  evaluation  tools  and  how  to  use  these  tools  to  determine  whether  the  care  pro- 
vided conforms  to  the  guidelines.  The  methodology  is  not  simple,  yet  it  is  nonetheless  conceptually 
straightforward.  Good  measurement  of  care — measurement  that  is  credible  to  clinicians,  managers,  and 
the  public — requires  meticulous  attention  to  rigorous  technique.  Therefore,  readers  are  urged  not  to  look 
for  shortcuts  in  thinking  through  the  issues  and  applying  the  techniques. 

Using  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines  To  Evaluate  Quality  of  Care  has  been  published  in  two  volumes. 
Volume  1 consists  of  Chapters  1-3,  which  provide  background  and  overview  information  about  clinical 
guidelines,  their  potential  usefulness  in  quality  measurement,  and  issues  that  should  be  considered  and 
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understood  before  proceeding  to  develop  evaluation  tools.  Volume  2 (Chapters  4-6)  contains  detailed 
how-to  instructions  for  developing  guideline-derived  evaluation  tools.  They  describe  the  state  of  the  art  in 
the  emerging  science  of  quality  measurement.  While  the  recommendations  may  seem  very  detailed  over- 
all, the  basic  steps  in  the  processes  described  can  be  applied  to  beginning  efforts  with  limited  resources  as 
well  as  to  mature  quality  measurement  programs  with  ample  resources. 

The  appendixes  provide  additional  useful  information  related  to  complementary  efforts  in  outcomes 
measurement,  validity  of  performance  measures,  statistical  ratio-based  measurement,  and  algorithm  devel- 
opment for  review  criteria. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  think  through  the  issues  in  deriving  measurements  from  guidelines  and  to 
apply  the  methods  carefully  to  their  own  guideline-related  measurement  efforts.  Only  through  additional 
efforts  will  the  recommendations  in  this  volume  actually  improve  the  methodology  of  care  assessment 
and  thereby  improve  care.  The  Nation  is  unquestionably  poised  on  the  threshold  of  this  new  era  of  ac- 
countability in  health  care. 


Stephen  C.  Schoenbaum,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 
David  N.  Sundwall,  M.D. 

Workgroup  Co-chairs 
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Abstract 


As  the  United  States  undergoes  a restructuring  of  the  way  health  care  is  financed  and  delivered  and  de- 
bates the  roles  of  the  Government  and  the  private  sector  in  health  care,  there  is  growing  interest  in  examin- 
ing issues  surrounding  quality  of  care — how  it  is  defined,  how  it  is  evaluated,  and  how  delivery  of  care  is 
related  to  patient  outcomes. 

A panel  of  experts  with  a broad  range  of  expertise  and  experience  in  measuring  quality  of  care  was  con- 
vened to  develop  a document  that  would  provide  a single  methodology  for  using  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines to  evaluate  the  quality  of  health  care.  Volumes  1 and  2 of  this  document  describe  how  to  translate 
clinical  practice  guidelines  into  evaluation  tools  and  how  to  use  these  tools  to  determine  whether  the  care 
provided  conforms  to  the  recommended  guidelines.  A fundamental  assumption  of  this  document  is  that 
such  a methodology  could  have  broad  utility  for  a variety  of  potential  users,  including  practitioners, 
providers,  and  professional  organizations. 
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Executive  Summary 


To  fulfill  its  legislative  mandate  to  help  achieve  improvements  in  health  care 
delivery,  measurement,  and  monitoring,  AHCPR  convened  a multidisciplinary 
expert  panel  to  examine  ways  in  which  clinical  practice  guidelines  can  be  used 
to  evaluate  quality  of  care. 

Volume  1 (Chapters  1-3)  presents  a discussion  of  guideline-derived  qual- 
ity evaluation  in  which  the  basic  tools  for  improving  health  care — medical  re- 
view criteria,  performance  measures,  and  standards  of  quality — are  briefly 
defined  and  described.  Relevant  issues  that  users  should  consider  before  devel- 
oping and  implementing  these  guideline-derived  evaluation  tools  are  dis- 
cussed. The  volume  concludes  with  an  appendix  containing  supplementary 
information  on  the  use  of  outcomes  as  performance  measures. 

The  heart  of  Using  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines  To  Evaluate  Quality  of 
Care  lies  in  Volume  2,  in  which  Chapters  4-6  lay  out  an  overview  and  explain 
step  by  step  the  methodology  for  translating  clinical  practice  guidelines  into 
evaluation  tools.  Medical  review  criteria,  performance  measures,  and  stand- 
ards of  quality  are  described  in  detail,  and  a discussion  of  the  types  of  perform- 
ance review,  the  skill  requirements  and  costs,  and  the  need  for  rigor  in  the 
methodology  is  presented. 

Developing  and  implementing  a guideline-derived  performance  measure 
is  a process  that  involves  three  phases,  each  with  multiple  steps.  These  phases 
and  steps  are  defined  and  described  in  detail,  with  multiple  illustrative  exam- 
ples taken  from  AHCPR-supported  clinical  practice  guidelines.  First,  the  steps 
in  the  planning  phase: 

1 . Clarify  the  purpose  of  the  performance  measurement. 

2.  Identify  a relevant  clinical  practice  guideline. 

3.  Identify  populations  covered  by  the  guideline. 

4.  Identify  guideline  recommendations  and  draft  the  medical  review 
criteria. 

Second  is  the  development  phase: 

5.  Identify  clinicians  and  sites  of  care. 
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6.  Define  case  sample  and  case  sampling  period. 

7.  Identify  data  source. 

8.  Write  medical  review  criteria,  specifying  acceptable  alternatives 
and  time  window. 

9.  Specify  data  items  and  data  rules. 

10.  Draft  data  collection  forms  and  procedures. 

1 1 . Devise  analysis  procedures. 

12.  Pilot  test  and  revise  criteria,  forms,  and  procedures. 

And  finally,  the  implementation  phase: 

13.  Conduct  review  and  assign  criteria  status. 

14.  Report  review  findings. 

15.  Interpret  findings,  apply  standards  of  quality. 

16.  Investigate  review  findings. 

17.  Act  on  review  findings. 

1 8.  Conduct  review  again  to  reevaluate  performance. 

Volume  2 includes  a checklist  (Chapter  6)  that  provides  performance  re- 
view committees  with  a means  for  checking  the  completeness  of  their  work 
and  documenting  their  decisions.  Also  included  are  appendixes  with  supple- 
mentary information  on  the  development  of  a process  to  determine  the  validity 
of  a performance  measure,  on  selected  statistical  issues,  and  on  methods  for 
constructing  algorithm  flowcharts. 
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4.  Overview  of  the  Translation 
Methodology^ 


Concepts 

This  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  developing  evaluation  tools — medical  re- 
view criteria,  performance  measures,  and  standards  of  quality — based  on  clini- 
cal practice  guidelines  to  evaluate  quality  of  care.  When  these  tools  are  based 
on  clinical  practice  guidelines  and  the  guidelines  are  based  on  scientific  evi- 
dence analyzed  according  to  an  explicit  methodology,  a valid  assessment  of 
health  care  quality  can  result. 

Since  methods  for  health  care  quality  and  quality  review  derive  from  sev- 
eral clinical  and  administrative  disciplines,  there  may  be  some  confusion  over 
technical  terms;  a term  may  have  different  meanings  to  persons  with  different 
backgrounds.  Also,  the  same  concept  can  be  represented  by  several  different 
words.  To  promote  clear  communication  and  efficient  collaboration  among 
health  review  professionals,  and  to  make  explicit  the  important  differences  in 
current  interpretations,  this  chapter  provides  the  standardized  vocabulary 
adopted  by  the  workgroup. 


Medical  Review  Criteria 

The  workgroup  adopted  the  following  definition  of  medical  review  criteria: 
“Systematically  developed  statements  that  can  be  used  to  assess  specific 
health  care  decisions,  services,  and  outcomes”  (see  Volume  1,  Table  2.1).  Addi- 
tional terms  commonly  used  in  discussing  the  development  of  medical  review 
criteria  are  as  follows,  along  with  the  definitions  used  by  the  workgroup: 

• Case  mix.  Distribution  of  a group  of  patients  into  categories  reflecting 
differences  in  patients’  diagnoses/conditions. 

• Case  severity.  A measure  of  intensity  or  gravity  of  a given  condition 
or  diagnosis  for  a patient. 

• Confidence  interval.  An  interval  or  range  based  on  a random  sample, 
for  which  there  is  a given  probability  (e.g.,  95  percent)  that  the  popula- 
tion mean  is  contained  within  that  interval.  For  example,  a study  may 

^Authors:  R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M.;  and  Naomi  J.  Banks,  M.B.A.,  M.Ed. 
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show  that  a drug  lowers  the  average  blood  pressure  for  patients  in  the 
study  by  4.8  mm  Hg,  with  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  between 
2.5  and  7.3  mm  Hg.  The  confidence  interval  is  used  in  performance 
measurement  to  indicate  whether  an  individual  rate  from  a perform- 
ance review  is  considered  statistically  similar  to  or  different  from  the 
group  average  rate,  or  from  a performance  rate  selected  to  represent 
an  acceptable  level  of  care. 

• Confidence  limits.  The  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  a confidence 
interval. 

• Explicit  criteria.  Objective  criteria  specified  in  advance  as  a basis  for 
making  judgments  of  performance. 

• External  review.  Review  in  which  criteria  and  standards  of  judgment 
are  developed  or  ratified  with  input  from  persons  other  than  the  clini- 
cian or  clinician  group  that  is  being  evaluated. 

• Implicit  criteria.  Criteria  formed  by  a respected  clinician  who  uses 
clinical  judgment  in  evaluating  performance;  these  implicit  criteria  re- 
main concealed  in  the  mind  of  the  reviewer. 

• Implicit  review.  Review  conducted  using  implicit  criteria. 

• Internal  review.  Review  in  which  clinicians  are  involved  in  setting  or 
adopting  the  criteria  and  standards  by  which  they  evaluate  themselves. 

• Mean.  Arithmetic  average  of  the  values  of  a sample  variable. 

• Peer  review.  Review  conducted  by  a peer  (a  similarly  qualified  clini- 
cian) or  peers;  historically,  peer  review  has  been  done  by  case-based 
implicit  review,  and  so  the  terms  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably. 

• Structured  implicit  review.  Implicit  review  conducted  with  instruc- 
tions directing  the  reviewer  to  focus  on  certain  types  of  data  and  an- 
swer certain  questions  in  the  review  process. 

Implicit  Review 

Quality  assurance  in  health  care  began  with  the  identification  of  single  in- 
stances of  poor  quality  through  case-by-case  review  (for  examples,  see 
Richardson,  1972a,  1972b).  A physician  who  was  trusted  to  be  an  arbiter  of 
clinical  quality  reviewed  the  data  for  a case  and  u.sed  his  or  her  knowledge  of 
appropriate  clinical  practice  (or  of  an  established  guideline)  to  classify  the 
care  as  acceptable  or  unacceptable.  This  is  called  implicit  review,  or  “using  im- 
plicit criteria,”  because  the  criteria  on  which  the  finding  is  based  remain  con- 
cealed in  the  mind  of  the  reviewer.  Implicit  judgments  have  been  shown  to 
vary  greatly  (Brook  and  Appel,  1973;  Goldman,  1992;  Hayward,  McMahon, 
and  Bernard,  1993;  Richardson,  1972a,  1972b;  Rubin,  Rogers,  Kahn  et  al.. 
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1992;  Sanazaro  and  Worth,  1985);  the  same  unit  of  care  may  be  evaluated  dif- 
ferently by  different  reviewers  or  even  by  the  same  reviewer  on  different  occa- 
sions. It  has  been  common  practice  in  quality-of-care  research  for  the  past  10 
years  to  improve  the  reproducibility  of  implicit  clinician  reviews  by  carefully 
selecting  and  training  such  reviewers  and  by  providing  a “structured  review  in- 
strument,” which,  based  on  specific  data,  contains  directions  for  clinician  judg- 
ments about  specific  issues  (Brook  and  Appel,  1973;  Rubenstein,  Kahn, 
Reinisch  et  al.,  1990;  Rubin,  Rogers,  Kahn  et  al.,  1992;  Sanazaro  and  Worth, 
1985;  see  also  Appendix  B.) 

Explicit  Review 

In  the  1970s,  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  reproducibility  of  case  reviews 
and  to  reduce  costs  by  conserving  clinicians’  time  in  the  following  way:  Clini- 
cians wrote  down  criteria  forjudging  quality  (explicit  criteria);  these  criteria 
were  applied  by  nonclinician  reviewers;  clinicians  then  implicitly  reviewed 
only  the  cases  that  failed  to  meet  the  written  criteria.  (For  an  example,  see 
Richardson,  1972a,  1972b).  Figure  4.1  shows  this  sequence  of  review  for  a sin- 
gle case  (the  term  standard  of  care  in  box  number  4 is  defined  in  the  “Stand- 
ards of  Quality”  section  in  this  chapter).  The  wording  in  the  legislation  that 
established  AHCPR  and  in  the  Institute  of  Medicine’s  (lOM’s)  definition  of 
medical  review  criteria  applies  to  explicit  medical  review  criteria  (lOM,  1990). 

Before  the  advent  of  formal  clinical  practice  guidelines,  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations wishing  to  conduct  performance  reviews  implied  or  constructed  a 
guideline  or  protocol  when  they  defined  the  clinical  content  of  explicit  medi- 
cal review  criteria.  Now  that  published  clinical  practice  guidelines  are  avail- 
able, explicit  review  criteria  can  be  written  to  measure  conformance  to  those 
guideline  recommendations.  How  closely  medical  review  criteria  adhere  to  the 
clinical  practice  guideline  from  which  they  are  derived  is  a measure  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  criteria.  The  guideline  itself  is  validated  against  patient  outcomes 
by  the  nature  of  the  development  process,  which  is  based  on  scientific  evi- 
dence and  expert  opinion. 

The  attributes  of  medical  review  criteria  suggested  by  the  lOM  Commit- 
tee on  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines  as  desirable  (Table  4.1  and  lOM,  1992)  can 
be  summarized  as  follows.  Sensitivity  and  specificity  are  especially  important 
characteristics  for  review  criteria.  The  workgroup  modified  the  explanations 
of  these  terms  given  by  the  lOM  to  illustrate  use  of  review  criteria  to  detect 
conformance  to  a guideline.  A review  criterion  is  sensitive  if  it  detects  confor- 
mance in  a high  proportion  of  cases  that  tmly  do  conform  to  the  guideline.  In 
other  words,  a criterion  that  is  sensitive  produces  a high  rate  of  true  positive 
identifications  of  conformance  to  guideline  and  a low  rate  of  false  negative 
identifications  of  nonconformance.  A criterion  is  specific  if  it  detects  noncon- 
formance in  a high  proportion  of  cases  that  truly  do  not  conform  to  guideline. 
That  is,  a criterion  is  specific  if  it  produces  a low  rate  of  false  positive  identifi- 
cations of  conformance  to  guideline  and  a high  rate  of  true  negative  identifica- 
tions of  nonconformance. 
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Figure  4.1.  Conducting  case-based  review 


The  lOM  (1992)  also  advises  that  criteria  should  allow  for  patient  prefer- 
ence in  choosing  between  alternative  tests  and  treatments.  Further,  it  recom- 
mends that  complex  review  criteria  be  translated  into  formats  that  are 
understandable  to  nonphysician  practitioners,  reviewers,  patients,  and  other 
consumers  of  health  care.  Medical  review  criteria  should  not  be  used  to  place 
excessive  burdens  on  clinicians  or  patients.  The  data  required  to  evaluate  crite- 
ria conformance  should  be  easily  obtained.  Review  criteria  should  be  pre- 
sented with  explicit  instructions  for  application  and  scoring,  and  these 
instructions  should  be  formulated  so  that  they  can  readily  be  transformed  into 
computer-based  review  systems.  When  medical  review  criteria  are  used  in  a 
way  that  negatively  affects  providers  (e.g.,  for  payment  decisions  or  sanc- 
tions), there  should  be  provision  for  appeal  of  adverse  review  decisions. 
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Table  4.1.  Desirable  attributes  of  medical  review  criteria 
Attribute  Explanation 

Sensitivity^  A review  criterion  intended  to  test  for  conformance  to  a 

guideline  is  sensitive  if  the  criterion  classifies  as  conforming  to 
guideline  a high  proportion  of  cases  that  truly  do  conform  to 
the  guideline. 

Specificity^  A review  criterion  intended  to  test  for  conformance  to  a 

guideline  is  specific  if  the  criterion  classifies  as  nonconforming 
a high  proportion  of  cases  that  truly  do  not  conform  to  the 
guideline. 

Patient  Review  criteria  specifically  identify  a role  for  patient 

responsiveness  preferences  or  the  process  for  using  them  allows  for  some 

consideration  of  patient  preferences. 

Review  criteria  are  presented  in  language  and  formats  that  can 
be  read  and  understood  by  nonphysician  reviewers, 
practitioners,  and  patient/consumers. 

Review  criteria  and  the  process  for  applying  them  minimize 
inappropriate  direct  interaction  with  and  burdens  on  the 
treating  practitioner  or  patient. 

The  information  required  for  review  can  be  obtained  easily 
from  direct  communication  with  providers,  patients,  records, 
and  other  sources,  and  the  decision  criteria  are  easy  to  apply. 
Review  criteria  are  accompanied  by  explicit  instructions  for 
application  and  scoring. 

Review  criteria  are  straightforward  enough  that  they  can  be 
transformed  readily  into  the  computer-based  protocols  and 
similar  formats  that  can  make  the  review  process  more 
efficient  for  all  involved  parties. 

Criteria  provide  explicit  guidance  about  the  considerations  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  adverse  review  decisions  are 
appealed  by  professionals  or  patients. 

’ Explanations  of  these  terms  were  modified  by  the  workgroup  to  illustrate  use  of  review  criteria  to 
test  for  conformance  to  a guideline. 

SOURCE:  Adapted  from  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  Committee  on  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines. 

Guidelines  for  clinical  practice:  from  development  to  use.  Field  MJ,  Lohr  KN,  editors. 
Washington,  DC:  National  Academy  Press,  1992. 


Readability 


Minimum 

obtrusiveness 

Feasibility 


Computer 

compatibility 


Appeals 

criteria 


Relationship  of  Guidelines  to  Medical  Review  Criteria 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  clinical  practice  guidelines  and  the  medi- 
cal review  criteria  that  are  derived  from  them.  Clinical  practice  guidelines  and 
medical  review  criteria  differ  in  four  important  ways  (Table  4.2). 

Purpose.  Guidelines  have  a prospective  focus:  they  are  designed  to  assist 
clinicians  and  patients  in  making  decisions  about  health  care  to  be  given.  Medi- 
cal review  criteria,  however,  assess  care  decisions  that  have  already  been  made. 
Medical  review  criteria  may  be  used  retrospectively,  when  the  care  decided  on 
has  already  occurred,  or  prospectively,  when  the  decision  has  been  made  but 
not  yet  implemented,  as  in  preprocedure  and  surgical  second  opinion  reviews. 
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Table  4.2.  Differences  between  guidelines  and  medical  review  criteria 


Purpose 

Data 

Care  sequence 
covered 

Role  of  clinical 
Judgments 


Clinical  practice  guidelines Medical  review  criteria 

Guide  care  to  be  given  Evaluate  decisions  already  made 

Data  obtained  as  required  Use  data  documenting  care  given 

Cover  all  pathways  Cover  main  pathways 

Complement  clinical  judgment  Allow  for  clinical  judgment 


SOURCE:  Adapted  from  S.  Greenfield.  Measuring  the  quality  of  office  practice.  In:  Goldfield  N, 
Nash  DB,  editors.  Providing  quality  care.  The  challenge  to  clinicians.  Philadelphia: 
American  College  of  Physicians,  1 989. 


Data.  Guidelines  recommend  patient  data  that  should  be  obtained  as  they 
are  needed  to  make  clinical  decisions;  medical  review  criteria  are  applied  to 
data  that  were  collected  in  the  course  of  delivering  care.  During  performance 
review,  data  not  already  documented  are  not  usually  obtained  after  the  fact.  Ex- 
ceptions would  be  some  forms  of  preprocedure  review  and  second  surgical 
opinions.  For  example,  reviewers  using  online  computerized  programs  may 
ask  clinicians  for  additional  information  needed  to  determine  whether  the 
stated  medical  review  criteria  are  met.  When  such  prospective  application  of 
medical  review  criteria  elicits  further  relevant  clinical  facts,  the  quality  of  the 
decision  for  or  against  a procedure  may  be  improved. 

Care  sequence  covered.  A sequence  of  management  recommendations  in 
a guideline  may  follow  a set  of  branching  pathways  corresponding  to  variation 
in  the  health  states  of  the  patients  concerned.  Since  reviewing  all  pathways,  in- 
cluding those  that  affect  few  patients,  is  expensive,  medical  review  criteria  are 
generally  limited  to  main  pathways  such  as  those  dealing  with  high-risk,  high- 
volume,  or  problem-prone  areas  known  or  suspected  to  need  improvement. 

Role  of  clinical  judgment.  The  lOM  recommends  that  clinical  practice 
guidelines  include  specifically  known  or  generally  expected  exceptions  to  the 
recommendations.  This  is  the  desirable  guideline  attribute  “clinical  flexibility,”  as 
specified  by  the  lOM  (lOM,  1990;  see  Volume  1,  Table  3.2).  However,  it  is  not 
practical  for  a guideline  to  include  all  possible  exceptions  to  the  recommenda- 
tions, especially  for  the  rarest  combinations  of  patient  circumstances.  For 
some  patients,  therefore,  clinicians  may  justifiably  decide  that  the  clinical  prac- 
tice guideline  does  not  apply.  Because  medical  review  criteria  are  written  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  guideline  was  followed,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  situations  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  guideline  do  not  apply  or 
need  not  be  followed.  Such  common  expressions  of  clinical  judgment,  called 
“acceptable  alternatives”  in  this  text,  may  be  known  elsewhere  as  “exceptions.” 
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pathways  or  sequences  of  care  are  described.  For  example,  the  AHCPR- 
supported  clinical  practice  guideline  Urinary  Incontinence  in  Adults  (Diokno, 
McCormick,  Colling  et  al.,  1992)  includes  branches  that  discuss  treatment  of 
patients  in  nursing  homes  and  in  the  community.  Further  branching  takes  place 
depending  on  gender  and  type  of  incontinence  (Figure  4.2).  At  each  branching 
point,  the  guideline  recommendations  become  more  specific  for  a more  nar- 
rowly defined  and  homogeneous  group  of  patients. 

Each  review  criterion  describes  a discrete  management  decision  or  action, 
administrative  structure,  or  health  outcome.  Effort  is  wasted  applying  criteria 
derived  from  every  recommendation  in  a guideline  to  a heterogeneous  group  of 
patients,  because  each  criterion  would  apply  only  to  a small  number  of  patients. 
Instead,  the  natural  branching  points  of  the  guideline  can  be  used  to  define  cri- 
teria sets.  Each  set  includes  medical  review  criteria  based  on  that  portion  of  a 
guideline  that  applies  to  a narrowly  defined  group  of  patients.  For  the  guide- 
line on  urinary  incontinence,  for  example,  several  criteria  sets  could  be  devel- 
oped, depending  on  nursing  home  residency  versus  independence,  male  versus 
female,  and  (for  females)  stress  incontinence  versus  urge  incontinence. 


Figure  4.2.  Urinary  incontinence  guideline:  branching  to  form  criteria  sets 


Performance  Measures 

The  term  performance  measures,  as  it  is  used  in  this  document  and  by  the 
workgroup,  is  defined  as  follows:  “ Methods  or  instruments  to  estimate  or 
monitor  the  extent  to  which  the  actions  of  a health  care  practitioner  or  provider 
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conform  to  the  clinical  practice  guideline”  (Volume  1,  Table  2.1).  Other  termi- 
nology used  frequently  in  the  discussion  of  performance  measures  is  as 
follows: 


• Performance  indicators.  Quantitative  measures  used  to  measure  and 
improve  performance  and  quality  (JCAHO,  in  press).  Rate-based  indi- 
cators are  similar  to  the  performance  measures  defined  in  Volume  1, 
Table  2.1;  they  produce  rates  for  comparing  the  performance  of  organ- 
izational providers  of  care.  Sentinel  event  indicators  identify  undesired 
events  such  as  death;  a single  instance  of  a sentinel  event  triggers  a 
quality  review  (JCAHO,  1990,  p.  11;  JCAHO,  1991,  p.  43).  In  refer- 
ring to  rate-based  indicators,  this  text  uses  the  term  peformance  meas- 
ures, as  does  the  legislation  that  established  the  AHCPR. 

• Performance  rates.  Measurements  produced  by  using  a performance 
measure,  providing  a quantitative  evaluation  of  quality  of  patient  care 
(see  Rate,  below). 

• Population-based.  The  word  population  in  this  instance  is  used  in  the 
epidemiological  sense — a defined  group  of  individuals  sampled  for 
study.  The  term  population-based  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  rate- 
based.  However,  a population-based  measure  generally  is  a perform- 
ance rate  for  a group  of  patients  in  a geographic  area  or  in  a particular 
health  plan  enrollment.  When  used  in  this  sense,  population-based  ap- 
plies to  all  patients  rather  than  to  only  those  who  use  services. 

• Profiles.  Sets  of  performance  rates  aggregated  by  clinician,  clinician 
group,  or  organization  to  monitor  some  aspect  of  health  care  delivery. 

• Rate.  A quantitative  measure,  usually  expressed  as  a percentage,  of 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  of  interest  within  a specified  time  interval. 
Rates  are  derived  by  creating  a fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is  the 
number  of  patients  experiencing  an  event  of  interest  and  the  denomina- 
tor is  the  population  of  patients  at  risk  for  the  occurrence  of  that  event. 
A rate  may  also  be  constructed  by  counting  events  rather  than  patients 
in  the  numerator  and  denominator — that  is,  when  the  event  could  oc- 
cur more  than  once  for  a given  patient. 

• Variation.  For  performance  rates,  variation  refers  to  differences  be- 
tween the  performance  rate  of  one  clinician  or  group  of  clinicians  or 
organizations  and  the  performance  rates  of  comparable  others. 

Reviewing  Utilization  Rates 

Performance  measures  meld  together  into  one  tool  two  different  approaches 
for  evaluating  quality  during  the  past  decade,  namely,  reviews  of  individual 
ca.ses  and  analyses  of  variation  in  aggregate  utilization  rates.  Traditional,  im- 
plicit, ca.se-based  reviews  focus  on  individual  instances  of  care  and  commonly 
use  patient  records  as  a data  source.  Variation  in  the  rates  of  surgical  proce- 
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dures  as  observed  in  claims  and  other  administrative  data  files  has  emerged  as 
an  alternative  means  of  examining  quality  of  care  (Wennberg,  1986).  For  ex- 
ample, physicians  who  have  higher  rates  of  utilization  for  a procedure  than 
their  peers  may  be  ovemsing  the  procedure.  To  the  extent  that  such  compari- 
sons reveal  true  differences  in  appropriate  use  of  the  procedures,  the  rates  can 
be  considered  approximate  indicators  of  quality  of  care.  Utilization  rates  are 
primarily  useful  as  indicators  of  overuse  and  undemse;  they  are  relatively 
coarse  measures  of  quality,  since  they  do  not  determine  the  status  of  each  case 
in  terms  of  its  conformance  to  a guideline.  However,  as  discussed  below,  dif- 
ferences in  utilization  rates  can  be  investigated  by  applying  explicit  guideline- 
derived  medical  review  criteria  to  individual  cases  (see,  for  example,  Chassin, 
Kosecoff,  Park  et  al.,  1987). 

Utilization  rates  can  be  used  for  performance  review  as  follows:  The  per- 
formance evaluation  process  may  be  viewed  as  a cycle  (Figure  4.3)  that  may 
not  necessarily  start  with  a clinical  practice  guideline.  For  example,  a perform- 
ance evaluation  can  begin  with  the  construction  of  the  cesarean  section  (C- 
section)  rate  for  organization  A.  This  rate  then  can  be  compared  to  a standard 
of  quality  derived  from  the  C-section  rate  of  other,  similar  organizations.  If  or- 
ganization A is  found  to  have  a C-section  rate  higher  than  that  of  its  peer  or- 
ganizations, the  hospital  quality  improvement  committee  may  investigate  why 
this  is  so.  The  committee  may  choose  a clinical  practice  guideline  for  C- 
sections  and  develop  from  it  medical  review  criteria  and  a performance 
measure.  By  reviewing  whether  cases  in  organization  A receive  care  in  con- 
formance to  the  guideline,  the  committee  determines  how  much  of  the  differ- 
ence in  C-section  rates  reflects  inappropriate  care.  This  determination  also 
may  suggest  remedial  efforts  to  decrease  the  rate  of  unwarranted  C-sections. 


Figure  4.3.  Review  of  utilization  rates 
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Remeasurement  of  the  hospital’s  C-section  rates  can  then  answer  the  questions 
“Have  we  improved?”  and  “Now  how  do  we  compare  with  others?” 

While  this  approach  is  a legitimate  one  and  fairly  common,  this  docu- 
ment concerns  quality  performance  measurements  that  begin  with  intent  to 
assess  conformance  to  a clinical  practice  guideline.  These  performance  mea- 
surements apply  explicit  medical  review  criteria  derived  from  a practice  guide- 
line to  individual  cases,  then  aggregate  the  case  review  results  to  construct 
performance  rates.  This  approach  is  described  below. 

Measuring  Conformance  to  Practice  Guidelines 

The  mandate  for  clinical  practice  guidelines,  medical  review  criteria,  perform- 
ance measures,  and  standards  of  quality  is  directed  toward  ensuring  effective 
care  for  patients  while  reducing  inappropriate  variation  in  use  of  services. 

Good  clinical  practice  guidelines  provide  clear  recommendations  for  what 
should  be  done  for  particular  patients,  and  related  medical  review  criteria  are 
used  to  determine  whether  particular  patients  received  the  recommended  care. 
The  methodology  described  here  melds  the  two  traditional  types  of  perform- 
ance review  that  were  described  above,  namely,  review  based  on  services  de- 
livered to  individual  cases  and  review  based  on  rates  of  delivery  of  services  to 
populations  of  patients.  The  two  methods  are  combined  into  a single  tool — the 
performance  measure — for  measuring  guideline  conformance. 

In  using  a performance  measure,  results  from  explicit  criterion  review  of 
many  cases  are  aggregated  to  form  an  average  rate  of  performance.  Once  the 
results  of  individual  case  reviews  are  collected  in  a data  base,  average  perform- 
ance rates  can  be  computed  for  individual  clinicians  or  further  aggregated  to 
reflect  the  performance  of  health  care  organizations  or  of  all  the  health  care  or- 
ganizations in  a region.  Creating  rates  of  conformance  to  a guideline  based  on 
data  from  many  cases  is  useful,  because  any  single  case  may  be  exceptional 
and  therefore  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  average  performance  of  a clini- 
cian, health  care  organization,  or  group  of  organizations.  Performance  rates 
constructed  by  applying  guideline-derived  medical  review  criteria  to  many 
cases  create  a more  accurate  picture  of  the  average  performance  of  a clinician, 
organization,  or  group  of  organizations.  Figure  4.4  illustrates  how  perform- 
ance rates  are  derived  from  aggregated  case  assessments. 

Components  of  a Performance  Measure 

Observing  a single  event  permits  only  an  isolated  quality  judgment.  To  meas- 
ure the  quality  of  care  patients  receive,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  an  instru- 
ment— the  performance  measure — which,  like  a ruler  to  measure  length,  will 
reveal  an  amount,  or  rate,  of  “quality”  of  care  given  to  a population  of  patients 
(Palmer,  1991).  Since  quality  cannot  be  observed  directly,  an  event  that  is  evi- 
dence of  quality  of  care  is  selected.  Such  events  or  processes  are  specified  in 
the  medical  review  criteria  derived  from  a practice  guideline;  medical  review 
criteria  are  thus  a key  component  of  a performance  measure  for  evaluating  con- 
formance to  the  guideline  recommendations. 
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Figure  4.4.  Applying  explicit  medical  review  criteria  to  cases  to  con- 
struct a performance  rate 
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In  addition  to  medical  review  criteria,  the  four  other  components  of  a per- 
formance measure  are  (1)  the  case  sampling  procedures,  (2)  the  specifications 
for  the  data  to  be  collected,  (3)  the  data  collection  procedures,  and  (4)  the 
analysis  procedures.  Figure  4.5  shows  the  relationship  of  these  components  to 
one  another  and  to  practice  guidelines  and  standards  of  quality. 

Correct  specifications  for  all  components  of  a performance  measure  are 
essential  to  ensure  reliability  and  validity  of  the  measure.  For  precision  and  re- 
producibility in  measurement,  an  instrument  must  be  constructed  so  that  each 
unit  of  measurement  has  the  same  value,  in  the  way  that  each  inch  on  a ruler  is 
equal  to  all  other  inches.  In  measuring  clinical  care,  the  unit  of  measurement  is 
a case,  and  all  cases  assume  equal  value  in  the  performance  measurement.  To 
ensure  that  each  case  is  equivalent  in  the  important  characteristics  relevant  to 
the  practice  guideline,  the  performance  measure  specifies  (1)  the  type  of  pa- 
tient for  whom  the  criteria  will  apply  (the  case  sample);  (2)  the  exact  data 
items  that  will  be  examined  to  determine  guideline  conformance;  (3)  the  pre- 
cise procedures  for  collecting  data;  and  (4)  the  procedure  for  analyzing  the 
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Figure  4.5.  Relationship  of  clinical  practice  guidelines  to  review  criteria, 
performance  measures,  and  standards  of  quality 


data.  If  all  cases  are  not  equivalent  with  respect  to  these  characteristics,  the 
performance  measure  is  not  precise,  and  measurement  error  (see  the  “Measure- 
ment Error”  section)  will  undermine  confidence  in  use  of  the  instrument. 

A performance  measure  is  a tool  for  producing  a quantitative  measure- 
ment of  quality  of  care  expressed  as  a performance  rate.  However,  simply 
knowing  a rate  does  not  reveal  whether  or  not  it  is  acceptable.  A judgment  of 
the  acceptability  of  a performance  rate  must  be  made  in  relation  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  will  be  used.  Thus,  the  final  stage  in  measuring  health  care  quality 
is  applying  a standard  of  quality  that  embodies  some  concept  of  the  accept- 
ability of  a particular  performance  rate  for  a specific  purpose. 


Standards  of  Quality 

The  lOM  definition  of  standards  of  quality  adopted  by  the  workgroup  is  as  fol- 
lows: “Authoritative  statements  of:  (1)  minimum  levels  of  acceptable  perform- 
ance or  results,  (2)  excellent  levels  of  performance  or  results,  or  (3)  the  range 
of  acceptable  performance  or  results”  (Volume  1,  Table  2.1).  Other  terms  often 
used  in  a discussion  of  such  standards  are  as  follows: 

• Benchmark.  A level  of  care  set  as  a goal  to  be  attained.  Internal 
benchmarks  are  derived  from  similar  processes  or  services  within  an 
organization;  competitive  benchmarks  are  comparisons  with  the  best 
external  competitors  in  the  field;  and  generic  benchmarks  are  drawn 
from  the  best  performance  of  similar  processes  in  other  industries. 
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• Comparative  standard.  A standard  derived  from  a comparison  with 
other  performance  rates  constructed  by  using  exactly  the  same  per- 
formance measure,  such  as  the  prior  performance  of  a clinician  or 
provider,  the  observation  of  the  performance  of  others,  or  the  statisti- 
cal analysis  of  group  rates. 

• Prescriptive  standard.  A statement  of  what  should  be  achieved  rather 
than  a statement  of  what  has  been  achieved. 

• Standard  for  accreditation.  A statement  of  expectation  set  by  compe- 
tent authority  concerning  a degree  or  level  of  requirement,  excellence, 
or  attainment  in  quality  or  performance  (JCAHO,  in  press). 

• Standard  of  care  (legal  usage).  In  malpractice  case  court  proceed- 
ings there  is  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  a patient  suffered  harm 
due  to  negligent  violation  of  a standard  of  care.  The  standard  of  care 
for  the  case  is  elaborated  by  the  questioning  of  expert  witnesses  who 
have  studied  the  facts  of  the  case  that  are  before  the  court  and  have 
relevant  knowledge  of  comparable  behavior. 

• Standard  of  care  (regulatory  usage).  Standards  for  facilities  are 
commonly  expressed  in  terms  of  a minimal  level  of  policy,  equipment, 
and  capacity  necessary  to  achieve  licensure  or  certification. 

• Threshold.  A preestablished  level  for  care.  If  a desired  attribute  of 
care  falls  below  this  level  or  an  undesired  attribute  of  care  rises  above 
this  level,  further  evaluation  or  action  is  triggered. 

Relationship  of  a Standard  of  Quality  to  a Review  Criterion 
for  a Single  Case 

Standards  of  quality  are  used  with  performance  measures  to  decide  whether 
intervention  concerning  quality  of  care  is  necessary.  To  avoid  confusion,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  standard  must  be  clarified  when  assessing  a single  case 
or  many  cases.  For  a single  case,  case-based  standards  are  used  to  determine 
whether  intervention  is  needed.  For  a performance  measure  derived  from  re- 
view of  many  cases,  rate-based  standards  are  used  to  direct  interventions. 

When  case-based  review  is  done,  a single  case  is  classified  by  the  review 
as  receiving  or  not  receiving  good-quality  care.  The  simplest  form  of  standard 
setting  is  an  implicit  case-based  review  by  a peer  reviewer.  In  addition  to  use 
for  quality  review  by  hospitals  and  professional  review  organizations  (PROs), 
peer  review  is  conducted  by  physician  reviewers  when  a preprocedure  review 
decision  is  appealed.  When  a powerful,  negative  intervention  hangs  on  the  de- 
cision in  a single  case,  the  workgroup  believes  that  due  process  should  include 
additional  review  and  the  opportunity  for  appeal  before  a final  determination 
is  made  that  the  case-based  standard  was  not  met. 
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Explicit  criteria  derived  from  a clinical  practice  guideline  imply  a pre- 
scriptive standard  of  care  based  on  the  guideline  recommendations.  However, 
guidelines  and  their  related  review  criteria  cannot  apply  to  every  case,  because 
the  explicit  criteria  may  not  cover  every  possible  combination  of  patient  cir- 
cumstances for  every  case  that  is  reviewed.  The  correct  clinical  course  for  a 
given  case  may  be  an  exception  to  the  recommendation  given  in  the  guideline. 
Such  a case  would  then  be  wrongly  classified  by  guideline-related  medical  re- 
view criteria  as  receiving  inappropriate  care.  In  such  an  instance,  if  it  is  essen- 
tial to  determine  whether  mitigating  circumstances  account  for  the  lack  of 
conformance  to  the  criteria,  an  additional  review  is  conducted  to  determine 
whether  the  case  truly  received  inappropriate  care.  This  sequence  was  illus- 
trated in  Figure  4.1. 

When  the  status  of  many  cases  reviewed  by  explicit  criteria  is  expressed 
as  a performance  rate,  errors  of  judgment  about  particular  cases  are  less  cru- 
cial than  in  an  individual  case  review.  If  a rate  is  based  on  the  review  of  many 
cases,  confidence  in  the  meaning  of  the  rate  is  not  compromised  if  a few  cases 
are  erroneously  classified.  If  the  number  of  wrongly  classified  cases  is  few, 
there  is  no  great  effect  on  the  rate.  However,  to  have  confidence  in  a rate  as  a 
valid  means  to  measure  performance,  it  is  important  to  know  the  usual  percent- 
age of  cases  that  may  be  erroneously  classified  by  that  rate.  This  percentage  is 
an  estimate  of  the  measurement  error  associated  with  this  measurement  instru- 
ment. For  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  the  section  “Need  for  Rigor”  and 
Appendix  B. 

Standards  of  Quality  for  Performance  Measurement 

Standards  of  quality  are  applied  to  performance  rates  (Figure  4.6.).  In  this  con- 
text, a standard  is  the  means  of  deciding  whether  the  rate  of  conformance  to 
the  guideline  requires  further  investigation  in  order  to  determine  whether  to 
take  action  to  improve  health  care  quality,  and  what  action  to  take.  As  indi- 
cated by  the  definition  of  standards  of  quality,  different  standards  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a given  performance  rate,  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  review.  For 
instance,  a minimum  standard  for  a desired  attribute  of  care  may  be  estab- 
lished, using  either  the  prescriptive  or  the  comparative  approach;  if  the  per- 
formance rate  falls  below  this  threshold,  further  investigation  is  triggered  and 
may  lead  to  action  to  improve  quality.  Similarly,  for  an  undesired  attribute  of 
care,  either  the  prescriptive  or  the  comparative  approach  may  be  used,  and  the 
threshold  defines  an  upper  limit;  exceeding  this  limit  triggers  further  investiga- 
tion and,  possibly,  action  (James,  1989). 

For  example,  suppose  that  a hospital  committee  finds  that  its  rate  of  inap- 
propriate use  of  coronary  angiography  is  5 percent.  Does  this  finding  justify 
immediately  diverting  resources  to  a series  of  interventions  to  improve  appro- 
priateness? In  a 1981  research  study,  rates  of  inappropriate  use  of  this  proce- 
dure in  several  regions  of  the  United  States  averaged  17  percent  (Chassin, 
Kosecoff,  Park  et  al.,  1987),  and  in  a 1990  study  the  rate  of  inappropriate  use 
of  this  procedure  in  New  York  State  was  4 percent  (Bernstein,  Hilborne,  Leape 
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Figure  4.6.  Applying  standards  of  quality  to  a performance  rate 
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et  al.,  1993).  Knowing  of  these  studies,  and  also  knowing  that  quality  improve- 
ment resources  are  urgently  needed  in  other  areas,  the  committee  may  decide 
in  advance  that  a rate  of  inappropriate  use  of  coronary  angiography  of  10  per- 
cent or  less  would  be  considered  acceptable  for  its  purpose.  Thus,  no  interven- 
tions are  launched  once  the  5-percent  rate  of  inappropriate  use  is  determined, 
so  that  scarce  resources  may  be  directed  to  quality  improvements  in  areas  the 
committee  deems  more  urgent.  In  this  example,  a rate  of  10  percent  or  less  is 
the  standard  of  quality. 

A comparative  standard  of  quality  can  be  used  to  identify  the  best  confor- 
mance to  guidelines  achieved  by  any  clinician,  group  of  clinicians,  or  group  of 
organizations.  This  type  of  standard  is  a benchmark  or  goal.  It  is  used  to  spur 
others  to  reach  that  level  of  performance.  Comparisons  of  guideline  conformance 
over  time  within  an  organization,  or  at  one  point  in  time  between  organiza- 
tions, can  be  used  in  a continuous  quality  improvement  program.  The  initial 
measurements  of  performance  are  compared  with  the  benchmark  to  determine 
the  priorities  for  designing  system  improvements.  Followup  measurements 
can  indicate  whether  system  changes  have  indeed  improved  performance. 

The  comparative  approach  can  also  be  used  to  set  upper  and  lower  bounds 
for  guideline  conformance.  Comparisons  of  guideline  conformance  are  first 
made  between  groups  of  clinicians.  Typical  questions  might  be  “How  well  do 
internists  versus  family  physicians  treat  patients  with  heart  failure?”  or  “How 
do  pediatricians  in  Virginia  compare  with  the  pediatricians  in  Georgia  on  man- 
agement of  acute  asthmatic  attacks?”  Statistical  analysis  is  then  applied  to  the 
range  of  performance  rates  to  determine  which  groups  of  clinicians  differ  from 
others  by  more  than  chance  variation.  (For  technical  details,  see  Appendix  C.) 
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Comparisons  of  guideline  conformance  among  providers  or  over  time 
may  also  reveal  trends  or  patterns  of  performance  that  should  trigger  further  in- 
vestigation of  opportunities  for  improvement. 

The  use  of  such  comparative  standards  will  become  more  important  in 
the  competitive  managed  care  environment.  Health  maintenance  organizations 
(HMOs),  individual  practice  associations,  and  other  health  care  plans  vying 
for  employers  and  members  can  use  performance  measures  and  standards  of 
quality  to  distinguish  their  services  and  also  to  direct  quality  improvement. 
Purchasers  of  care  can  use  such  comparisons  to  purchase  “value” — that  is,  to 
obtain  the  best  care  possible  for  the  dollars  spent. 

Use  of  Standards  of  Quality  in  Relation  to  Scientific  Evidence  for 
a Guideline 

Performance  measures  may  reasonably  be  derived  from  clinical  practice  guide- 
line recommendations  for  which  the  scientific  evidence  is  not  strong,  particu- 
larly if  the  recommendation  is  strongly  made.  There  are  many  examples  of 
clinical  issues  on  which  scientific  evidence  is  weak  but  the  clinical  indications 
to  intervene  are  strong.  For  instance,  the  AHCPR-supported  guideline  for  un- 
stable angina  diagnosis  and  management  (Braunwald,  Mark,  Jones  et  al., 

1994)  recommends  use  of  morphine  sulfate  for  patients  whose  symptoms  are 
not  relieved  after  three  serial  sublingual  nitroglycerin  tablets  or  whose  symp- 
toms recur  with  adequate  anti-ischemic  therapy;  this  recommendation  is  made 
despite  the  lack  of  trials  testing  use  of  morphine  for  these  specific  purposes. 

When  a guideline  recommendation  is  strong  despite  weak  scientific  evi- 
dence, review  criteria  are  still  written  and  assessed  as  “met”  (i.e.,  “This  case 
meets  the  review  criterion”)  or  “not  met”  (“This  case  does  not  meet  the  review 
criterion”).  The  resulting  performance  rate  can  be  used  to  guide  further  analyses 
and  quality  improvement  efforts.  The  standard  of  quality  may  be  set  below 
100  percent  if  the  guideline  recommendation  is  based  on  weak  or  conflicting 
scientific  evidence,  since  expecting  100-percent  conformance  would  seem 
unreasonable. 

In  other  instances,  a guideline  may  contain  a recommendation  that  is  not 
strong  despite  the  existence  of  strong  scientific  evidence.  Such  instances  are 
when  (1)  the  evidence  shows  potential  benefits  for  patients  to  be  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  potential  risks  or  discomfort,  or  (2)  the  magnitude  of  the  potential 
benefit  may  be  very  small.  Nevertheless,  in  some  situations  constructing  a 
measure  of  conformance  to  such  a recommendation  is  useful.  However,  since 
many  patients  may  refuse  such  a procedure,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  apply  a 
standard  of  quality  of  far  less  than  100  percent  in  deciding  whether  to  take  fur- 
ther action  on  the  basis  of  actual  performance  results. 
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Overview  of  Methods 

Types  of  Performance  Reviews 

There  are  methodological  and  logistical  differences  between  reviews  con- 
ducted within  a single  organization,  such  as  a hospital  or  HMO,  and  those  con- 
ducted for  clinicians  or  organizations  defined  by  a geographic  area  (e.g.,  State, 
PRO  region)  or  membership  group  (e.g.,  members  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Family  Physicians;  staff  clinicians  in  a large,  multicenter  HMO  or  preferred 
provider  organization).  Today,  there  is  a rapid  trend  toward  multiorganization 
performance  measures.  The  measures  are  compiled  by  using  computerized  re- 
view systems  and  are  deployed  across  many  organizations.  For  instance,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA),  and  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Healthcare  Organizations  (JCAHO)  already  use  such  systems  or  are  build- 
ing them  (Barbour,  1994;  Halperin,  in  press;  JCAHO,  1990,  1991;  Mayer, 
Clinton,  and  Newhall,  1988;  Wilensky,  1991).  An  increasing  number  of  private 
companies  market  similar  systems.  An  organization  can  use  such  a comput- 
erized system  for  performance  measurement  in  fulfilling  its  responsibility 
for  quality  improvement.  For  example,  in  1994  the  JCAHO  introduced  an 
Indicator  Measurement  System  in  which,  on  a voluntary  basis,  any  JCAHO- 
accredited  hospital  can  collect  data  using  the  indicators  in  the  system,  and 
send  the  data  to  the  Joint  Commission.  The  JCAHO  will  send  back  to  each 
participating  hospital  a comparison  of  its  performance  with  that  of  similar  hos- 
pitals. The  hospital  will  then  be  able  to  use  its  own  performance  rates,  com- 
pared with  those  of  its  peers,  to  guide  its  quality  improvement  activities. 

Despite  this  trend,  many  clinicians  and  organizations  continue  to  conduct 
their  own  internal  performance  measurements,  using  their  own  resources. 
Therefore,  in  discussing  the  methods  for  developing  medical  review  criteria, 
performance  measures,  and  standards  of  quality  from  practice  guidelines,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  basic  methods  are  the  same  no  matter  who  de- 
velops the  performance  measures. 

Steps  in  Conducting  Guideline-Based  Performance  Measurement 

No  matter  which  type  of  review  is  done,  18  steps  or  tasks  can  be  identified  in 
the  process  of  developing  a measure  of  guideline  conformance  (Table  4.3). 
These  steps  are  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter  5.  In  the  planning  phase  there 
should  be  a focus  on  the  purpose  of  the  review.  The  appropriate  guideline  to 
satisfy  that  purpose  and  the  population  to  whom  the  guideline  applies  are  iden- 
tified (steps  1-3)  (American  Medical  Association,  1992).  Next,  the  specific 
guideline  recommendations  or  logically  complete  portion  of  the  guideline 
relevant  to  the  purpose  of  review  are  selected,  and  the  medical  review  criteria 
are  drafted  in  outline  form  (step  4). 

The  methods  and  conduct  of  the  review  are  planned  in  the  develop- 
ment phase.  The  clinicians  and  sites  of  care  are  specified  along  with  the 
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Table  4.3.  Steps  in  developing  and  implementing  a guideline-derived 
performance  measure 


Planning  phase 


1.  Clarify  the  purpose  of  the  performance  measurement 

2.  Identify  a relevant  clinical  practice  guideline 

3.  Identify  populations  covered  by  the  guideline 

4.  Identify  guideline  recommendations  and  draft  the  medical 
review  criteria 


Development 

phase 


5.  Identify  clinicians  and  sites  of  care 

6.  Define  case  sample  and  case  sampling  period 

7.  Identify  data  source 

8.  Write  medical  review  criteria,  specifying  acceptable 
alternatives  and  time  window 

9.  Specify  data  items  and  data  rules 

10.  Draft  data  collection  forms  and  procedures 

1 1 . Devise  analysis  procedures 

12.  Pilot  test  and  revise  criteria,  forms,  and  procedures 


Implementation 

phase 


1 3.  Conduct  review  and  assign  criteria  status 

14.  Report  review  findings 

1 5.  Interpret  findings,  apply  standards  of  quality 

1 6.  Investigate  review  findings 

1 7.  Act  on  review  findings 

1 8.  Conduct  review  again  to  reevaluate  performance 


characteristics  of  the  sample  of  patients  whose  care  is  to  be  reviewed  (steps  5- 
6).  The  patient  data  sources  available  at  these  sites  of  care  are  identified  so 
that  specific  medical  review  criteria  may  be  considered  (step  7).  Criteria  are 
developed  in  specific  detail,  reflecting  decisions  made  in  steps  5-7.  These  cri- 
teria are  grouped  into  a criteria  set  encompassing  the  individual  patient  care 
decisions  and  the  actions  and  outcomes  from  the  guideline  that  the  perform- 
ance measure  assesses  (step  8). 

Medical  review  criteria,  in  order  to  be  truly  guideline  derived,  must  not 
exclude  guideline  recommendations  that  are  related  to  one  another.  For  exam- 
ple, a guideline  may  recommend  against  surgery  for  benign  prostatic  hyper- 
plasia for  patients  with  mild  symptoms  but  may  recommend  a careful 
followup  of  the  patient  (sometimes  called  “watchful  waiting”).  The  medical  re- 
view criteria  for  this  guideline  should  state  both  that  surgery  should  not  be 
done  and  that  careful  followup  should  be  done.  Acceptable  alternative  condi- 
tions under  which  specific  criteria  need  not  be  met  also  must  be  defined 
(step  8).  Data  needed  for  the  review  are  identified;  data  abstraction  forms  and 
the  rules  for  data  collection  are  written;  analysis  procedures  are  devised;  and 
then  all  forms  and  procedures  are  tested  and,  if  necessary,  revised  (steps  9-12). 
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After  the  performance  measure  has  been  tested  and  finalized,  the  imple- 
mentation phase  involves  actually  doing  the  review  (step  13);  reporting  and 
evaluating  the  resulting  performance  rates  against  an  appropriate  standard 
(steps  14-15);  doing  the  followup  evaluation  and  taking  any  necessary  correc- 
tive action  (steps  16-17);  and,  ultimately,  repeating  the  review  to  evaluate 
whether  performance  has  improved  (step  18). 

Note  that  steps  6-11  in  Table  4.3  specify  the  five  components  of  a per- 
formance measure  shown  in  Figure  4.5:  the  medical  review  criteria,  the  specifi- 
cations for  the  sample  of  patients  to  be  reviewed,  the  specifications  for  data  to 
be  collected,  the  procedures  for  that  data  collection,  and  the  analysis  proce- 
dures. Note  also  that  step  15  in  Table  4.3  is  to  interpret  the  review  findings;  do- 
ing so  requires  consideration  of  standards  of  quality  for  this  performance 
measure.  The  application  of  standards  of  quality  to  performance  measure- 
ments is  also  illustrated  in  Figure  4.5. 

As  decisions  are  made  at  each  stage  of  developing  a performance  meas- 
ure, the  range  of  choices  available  at  subsequent  steps  diminishes.  That  is, 
prior  choices  constrain  further  ones.  For  example,  in  examining  conformance 
to  the  AHCPR-supported  guideline  on  urinary  incontinence  in  adults  (Diokno, 
McCormick,  Colling  et  al.,  1992),  the  decision  to  focus  on  recommendations 
related  to  nursing  home  care  (step  4)  eliminated  outpatient  clinicians  and 
provider  sites  from  the  review  (step  5).  If  a further  decision  is  made  that  the 
guideline  recommendations  for  review  will  concern  the  appropriateness  of  sur- 
gery that  was  performed  (step  4),  then  the  patient  sample  (step  6)  will  be  lim- 
ited to  patients  who  have  had  surgery.  Since  this  type  of  surgery  generally 
requires  hospital  admission,  the  data  sources  (step  7)  will  include  not  only 
nursing  home  patient  records  but  also  hospital  patient  records. 

The  focus  of  this  document  is  on  the  methodological  steps — steps  3 to  14 — 
that  must  be  understood  in  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of 
medical  review  criteria  and  performance  measures.  In  addition,  attention  is 
given  to  understanding  the  use  and  interpretation  of  standards  of  quality  in  re- 
lation to  performance  rates  (step  15).  The  18  steps  in  Table  4.3  can  be  identi- 
fied whether  the  review  is  an  implicit  review  of  patient  records  to  investigate 
the  utilization  of  coronary  angioplasty  or  a multi-State  comparison  of  adher- 
ence by  urologists,  internists,  and  family  physicians  to  the  AHCPR-supported 
guideline  Benign  Prostatic  Hyperplasia:  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  (McCon- 
nell, Barry,  Bruskewitz  et  al.,  1994).  Although  the  steps  may  not  always  seem 
to  be  discrete  or  to  occur  in  exactly  the  order  described  here,  they  can  be  iden- 
tified for  any  type  of  review,  as  discussed  below. 

Contrast  Between  Case-Based  Review  and  Performance 
Measurement 

Case-based  reviews,  by  definition,  end  with  assessing  the  care  given  to  indi- 
vidual cases.  For  instance,  the  review  may  be  triggered  by  the  interest  of  a 
group  of  clinicians  in  their  own  conformance  to  a guideline  or  by  the  results 
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of  guideline-related  performance  measurement.  The  purpose  of  case-based  re- 
view is  to  answer  a question  about  the  quality  of  care  for  a specific  case  or  for 
a group  of  cases  that  may  have  one  or  more  characteristics  in  common,  such  as 
the  same  provider,  diagnosis,  or  iatrogenic  outcome.  In  case-based  review,  by 
definition,  no  attempt  is  made  to  construct  a rate  by  aggregating  data  from  a 
group  of  cases.  The  qualitative  interpretation  of  the  judgments  made  for  each 
case  reviewed  provides  guidance  for  quality  improvement.  This  type  of  case- 
based  review  has  traditionally  formed  the  basis  of  the  monitoring  conducted 
by  the  PROs.  Now,  however,  PRO  reviews  take  the  form  of  analysis  of  rates, 
profiles,  and  patterns  of  care  (Jencks  and  Wilensky,  1992). 

Performance  measurement  may  be  conducted  by  an  organization  to  ap- 
ply guideline-derived  explicit  review  criteria  to  a concern  raised  by  utilization 
review  or  as  an  ongoing  program  of  quality  monitoring.  In  this  instance,  the 
performance  rates  produced  by  the  measurement  apply  only  to  the  single  or- 
ganization itself.  If  this  measurement  suggests  a quality  problem,  the  problem 
often  can  be  confirmed  or  denied  through  further  review  and  investigation. 

Multiorganizational  performance  measurement,  derived  from  large  num- 
bers of  similar  cases,  allows  comparisons  over  time  and  among  health  care  de- 
livery sites.  The  profiles  and  patterns  of  care  revealed  by  performance 
measurements  permit  organizations  to  prioritize  efforts  to  improve  overall  per- 
formance. Increasingly,  computerized  systems  and  services  for  comparative 
performance  measurements  are  available  to  individual  organizations  that  do 
not  themselves  have  the  resources  for  planning  and  implementing  such 
measurements. 

Skill  Requirements 

In  general,  the  steps  shown  in  Table  4.3  may  involve  four  types  of  skills:  clini- 
cian and  nonclinician  management  skills,  clinical  expertise,  technical  expertise 
in  performance  measurement,  and  health  care  information  management  exper- 
tise. Participation  in  performance  review  requires  expertise  in  the  methods  and 
issues  discussed  in  this  document.  Any  participants  who  do  not  already  pos- 
sess this  expertise  will  benefit  from  specific  training.  The  four  types  of  skills 
are  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 

Individuals  with  clinician  or  nonclinician  management  expertise  may 
identify  a need  for  the  review,  receive  the  results  of  the  review  with  recommen- 
dations for  action,  and  decide  what  action,  if  any,  to  implement.  In  the  hospital 
or  HMO  setting,  nonclinician  managers  may  serve  as  members  of  a quality  im- 
provement committee. 

In  the  case  of  external  reviews  initiated  by  government  policymakers 
(HCFA,  State  departments  of  health),  nongovernment  payers  or  purchasers 
(managed  care  corporations,  employers),  and  specialty  societies,  performance 
measurements  are  calculated  and  presented  to  clinician  and  nonclinician  man- 
agers of  a health  care  organization  for  their  assessment  and  action  decisions. 
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Clinical  expertise  is  needed  to  ensure  that  an  appropriate  clinical  practice 
guideline  is  selected  and  that  the  medical  review  criteria  and  performance 
measures  that  are  produced  relate  to  the  recommendations  in  that  guideline. 
Clinical  expertise  is  also  used  in  setting  standards  of  quality  for  evaluating  the 
performance  rates  that  are  obtained.  At  the  organizational  level,  clinical  ex- 
perts may  be  members  of  a quality  improvement  committee  or  an  ad  hoc  task 
force.  If  the  standing  committee  lacks  representation  from  disciplines  relevant 
to  the  guideline,  professionals  in  those  disciplines  should  be  recruited  for  the 
development  of  the  performance  measure. 

To  develop  performance  measures  applicable  to  multiorganizational  re- 
view, a committee  or  expert  panel  is  convened.  The  panel  members  are  not 
necessarily  officials  of  the  body  that  convened  the  panel,  but  they  are  aca- 
demic and  community-based  practitioners  known  for  their  practical  skill, 
judgment,  clinical  experience,  and  excellence  in  knowledge.  Experience  in 
evaluation  of  quality  of  care  is  also  essential.  It  is  important  that  the  panel 
members  be  widely  recognized  and  respected  by  the  group  of  clinicians  whose 
performance  is  to  be  evaluated  with  the  performance  measure.  Relevant  cre- 
dentials include  appropriate  professional  training  and  an  active  role  in  profes- 
sional societies.  Panel  members  should  include  representation  from  all  health 
care  disciplines  responsible  for  the  guideline-recommended  care.  For  example, 
an  expert  panel  for  acute  pain  management  might  include  a neurologist,  a sur- 
geon, an  anesthesiologist,  a critical  care  or  primary  care  nurse,  an  internist,  a 
physical  therapist  or  rehabilitation  specialist,  and  a clinical  pharmacologist.  If 
the  results  will  be  applied  to  a State,  a region,  or  the  Nation,  panel  members 
should  be  drawn  from  different  geographic  areas,  from  urban  and  rural  locales, 
and  from  different  types  and  sizes  of  organizations.  However,  panel  size  is 
best  kept  small  so  that  discussion  and  the  group  work  do  not  become  unwieldy. 

Technical  expertise  is  required  to  ensure  the  methodological  integrity  of 
the  performance  measure  and  a sound  approach  to  its  implementation.  At  the 
organizational  level,  this  expertise  may  be  provided  by  a health  information 
management  professional  or  a quality  assurance/quality  improvement  profes- 
sional. Large-scale  studies  require  staff  skilled  in  data  management  and  data 
analysis  to  construct  the  performance  rates. 

Multiorganizational  performance  measurement  presents  methodological 
issues  that  require  more  highly  trained  personnel,  usually  scientists  with  mas- 
ter’s degrees  or  doctorates.  Producing  measurements  that  have  the  required  re- 
liability and  validity  to  convince  large  numbers  of  clinicians  and  policymakers 
of  their  usefulness  requires  using  more  rigorous  methods,  as  discussed  below. 
Technical  consultants  on  the  expert  panels  must  be  experienced  in  study 
design,  sampling  issues,  data  base  design,  data  analysis,  and  computerization 
of  analysis  algorithms.  For  these  projects,  individuals  with  management  skills 
are  also  needed  to  organize  and  direct  the  review  at  the  many  sites  or  among 
the  many  participating  clinicians. 
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For  performance  measures  within  an  organization,  health  care  informa- 
tion management  specialists  (formerly  known  as  medical  record  specialists)  or 
nurse  reviewers  can  examine  records  and  develop  explicit  instructions  for  find- 
ing and  coding  specified  data  items.  When  a large  staff  is  responsible  for  ab- 
stracting data  from  patient  records  from  many  different  organizations,  a senior 
staff  member  is  required  to  train  and  supervise  the  data  abstractors.  Increas- 
ingly in  the  future,  data  downloaded  from  health  care  information  systems 
may  be  used  for  measuring  guideline  conformance.  Data  system  experts  are  es- 
sential for  this  type  of  performance  measurement  program. 

Costs  of  Review 

Personnel  costs  are  a large  component  of  any  project  involving  patient  record 
review.  Although  the  clinician  reviewers  who  conduct  implicit  case-based  re- 
views may  command  high  hourly  fees,  this  method  is  generally  applied  to 
many  fewer  cases  than  are  examined  in  performance  measurement.  If  highly 
paid  clinicians  were  to  review  each  of  the  large  number  of  cases  required  for 
performance  measurement,  the  review  would  become  prohibitively  expensive. 
It  is  common  practice,  therefore,  for  health  care  information  specialists  or 
nurse  reviewers  to  abstract  the  required  data,  using  explicit  medical  review 
criteria.  This  approach  reduces  the  cost  per  case  to  reasonable  levels. 

For  small  organizations  unable  to  marshal  the  resources  to  develop  their 
own  systems  for  performance  measurement,  vendors  of  review  services  now 
provide  the  full  range  of  necessary  skills  and  tools.  By  marketing  these  serv- 
ices to  many  customers,  vendors  offer  sophisticated  review  services  at  lower 
cost  to  the  small  organization  than  the  organization  would  expend  by  conduct- 
ing its  own  review.  For  multiorganizational  reviews,  the  cost  of  each  review  is 
significantly  reduced  by  the  economies  of  scale  obtained  from  using  auto- 
mated technology  when  a performance  measure  must  undergo  a rigorous  de- 
velopment and  testing  process. 

In  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  information  specialists,  the  following 
expense  items  also  may  be  necessary  for  multiorganization  performance 
measurement: 

• Expert  committee  or  panel:  travel,  meals,  lodging,  meeting  facilities, 
communications,  and  compensation. 

• Computerization  of  the  performance  measurement:  programming, 
data  entry,  equipment,  program  updates,  and  maintenance. 

• Administration:  reproducing  patient  records  for  reviews  not  done  on 
site,  travel  to  participating  organizations,  record  room  fees  for  pulling 
and  refiling  records,  and  charges  for  computer  searches  of  claims  and 
other  administrative  data  files. 

• Reporting  performance  measurements:  producing  profiles,  printing 
and  distributing  reports,  and  communicating  and  explaining  rates. 
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In  planning  performance  measurements,  the  volume  of  cases  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  methods  employed.  The  type  of  abstracting  form  or  data 
analysis  method  that  suits  a single  organization  may  not  be  suitable  for  a mul- 
tiorganization effort.  In  Chapter  5,  considerations  of  cost  and  efficiency  are  in- 
cluded in  the  discussions  of  methods  for  each  step  in  conducting  performance 
measurements. 

Including  Rigor  in  the  Methodology 

Need  for  rigor.  Implicit  review,  as  conducted  in  past  decades,  is  not  metho- 
dologically rigorous.  It  has  been  shown  that  implicit  review  judgments  vary 
among  reviewers  (Brook  and  Appel,  1973;  Goldman,  1992;  Hayward, 

McMahon,  and  Bernard,  1993;  Richardson,  1972a,  1972b;  Rubin,  Rogers, 

Kahn  et  al.,  1992;  Sanazaro  and  Worth,  1985).  However,  when  implicit  review 
is  used  in  an  organization,  the  reputation  of  the  peer  reviewer  among  col- 
leagues lends  authority  to  the  findings.  Although  single  implicit  judgments 
may  be  useful  for  quick  assessments  of  quality  among  colleagues,  the  work- 
group believes  that  penalties  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  basis  of  the  find- 
ings of  a single  reviewer  without  a “due  process”  that  involves  opportunities 
for  appeal  and  rebuttal  of  the  findings. 

When  developing  a performance  measure,  issues  of  sensitivity,  specific- 
ity, validity,  and  reliability  should  be  considered.  This  point  is  especially  im- 
portant when  the  review  covers  many  organizations,  geographic  locations,  or 
professional  groups.  Even  within  a single  organization,  the  rigor  of  the  review 
methodology  is  important,  and  rigor  may  be  difficult  to  achieve.  Thus,  the  reli- 
ability of  the  data  abstraction  process  should  be  assessed  regularly  by  reab- 
stracting a sample  of  data  for  comparison  with  the  original  abstraction  and 
investigating  causes  for  any  disagreement  between  the  two  versions. 

When  the  development  and  use  of  a performance  measure  is  said  to  be 
rigorous,  the  implication  is  that  its  review  criteria  comply  with  certain  attrib- 
utes recommended  by  the  lOM  (see  Table  4.1;  the  “Explicit  Review”  section 
of  this  chapter;  and  lOM,  1990,  1992).  That  is: 

• The  measure  actually  measures  conformance  to  the  clinical  practice 
guideline  on  which  it  is  based  (validity). 

• The  measure  can  differentiate  between  care  that  adheres  to  clinical 
practice  guidelines  and  care  that  does  not  (sensitivity  and  specificity). 

• The  instrument  gives  the  same  results  for  identical  cases  when  the 
measurement  is  repeated  by  the  same  abstractor  or  another  abstractor, 
when  a measurement  is  repeated  sometime  after  the  initial  assessment, 
and  whether  the  cases  come  from  the  same  organization  or  from 
across  the  country  (reliability). 

These  attributes  are  essential  for  measures  that  compare  performance 
of  different  organizations  or  at  different  points  in  time.  It  is  unwise  for  an 
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organization  to  undertake  significant  interventions  designed  to  change  per- 
formance unless  the  measures  have  high  validity  and  reliability.  If  repeated 
performance  measurement  is  used  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
interventions,  it  is  important  to  assess  whether  the  reliability  and  validity  of 
the  measures  have  changed  during  the  period  of  study. 

Methodological  rigor  is  attained  by  identifying  measurement  error  and  re- 
ducing it  insofar  as  the  funds  available  for  review  permit.  Testing  the  perform- 
ance measure  is  discussed  below  and  in  Chapter  5. 

Measurement  error.  Measurement  provides  an  estimate  of  an  attribute 
(e.g.,  quality),  and  estimates  always  have  some  error.  When  variations  in  a se- 
ries of  measurements  are  found,  the  differences  usually  are  interpreted  to 
mean  that  real  differences  in  quality  exist.  If  the  measure  were  error  free,  that 
interpretation  would  be  true.  However,  causes  other  than  true  variations  in  the 
quality  of  care  may  account  for  the  variation.  These  variations  constitute  meas- 
urement error.  Reducing  error  in  the  estimates  of  performance  made  by  a per- 
formance measure  is  an  important  function  of  a quality  review  committee  or 
expert  panel.  Decisions  made  in  drafting  the  data  collection  forms  and  proce- 
dures (step  10,  Table  4.3),  the  data  analysis  procedures  (step  11),  and  in  revis- 
ing the  measure  after  pilot  testing  (step  12)  are  directed  toward  reducing 
measurement  error. 

Error  may  be  either  random  or  systematic.  If  a measure  is  reliable,  re- 
peated measurements  of  the  same  thing  yield  similar  results  (i.e.,  the  rate  of 
random  error  is  low).  A reliable  measure,  however,  may  have  limited  validity 
because  of  a high  rate  of  systematic  error.  Systematic  error  exists  when  a meas- 
ure relates  to  an  attribute  other  than  the  one  intended.  Reliability  and  validity 
of  measures  can  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  trying  to  tune  to  a particular 
radio  station.  Receiving  static  noise  is  equivalent  to  a high  rate  of  random  er- 
ror (i.e.,  the  signal  is  not  received  reliably).  Tuning  to  the  wrong  station  results 
in  receiving  a clear  signal  (low  random  error)  but  is  equivalent  to  an  invalid 
signal  (a  signal  other  than  the  one  intended).  When  the  instrument  measures 
what  it  is  intended  to  measure,  both  random  and  systematic  error  are  low  and 
the  measurement  is  said  to  be  valid  (equivalent  to  tuning  in  to  the  radio  station 
that  was  originally  sought). 

Measurement  errors  are  greater  when  the  measurement  is  based  on  small 
numbers  of  cases.  It  is  therefore  more  difficult  and  more  expensive  to  achieve 
valid  measurements  at  the  level  of  the  individual  clinician,  for  whom  the  avail- 
able sample  of  cases  may  be  small,  than  at  the  group  level. 

Among  the  major  sources  of  measurement  error  are  inaccuracies  in  the 
data  used  for  performance  measurement.  Data  errors  can  occur  in  recording, 
coding,  collecting,  or  transmitting  data  about  patient  care  events  and  in  inter- 
preting such  events  during  further  coding  and  analysis.  Error  from  these 
sources  can  be  reduced  by  scrupulous  attention  to  data  quality  control,  includ- 
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ing  precise  definition  of  the  data  sample,  data  specifications,  data  collection 
rules,  and  procedures  for  data  analysis. 

Measurement  error  may  also  arise  because  it  is  impossible  to  write  medi- 
cal review  criteria  in  such  detail  that  they  apply  to  every  possible  combination 
of  patient  circumstances.  If  the  patient  care  under  review  can  be  influenced  by 
known  sources  of  variation  other  than  the  intended  quality  attribute,  the  re- 
view criteria  being  used  can  be  revised  to  exclude  such  error  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, measurement  error  can  be  minimized  by  writing  into  the  medical 
review  criteria  the  obvious  exceptions  to  a guideline  recommendation — 
known  as  “acceptable  alternatives” — such  as  the  patient’s  refusing  tests  or 
treatment.  It  is  also  possible  in  statistical  analyses  of  performance  measure- 
ments to  adjust  for  variations  that  are  related  to  factors  other  than  quality  dif- 
ferences. For  example,  performance  measures  can  be  adjusted  for  patient 
characteristics  that  do  not  indicate  a different  course  of  care  but  that  may  af- 
fect the  patient’s  willingness  to  accept  the  recommended  care  or  the  difficulty 
for  the  clinician  to  provide  such  care  (McNeil,  Pedersen,  and  Gatsonis,  1992; 
Orav,  Louis,  Palmer  et  al.,  1991). 

It  is  particularly  important  to  consider  statistical  adjustments  of  perform- 
ance rates  in  conducting  profile  and  pattern  analysis.  In  an  HMO,  hospital,  or 
nursing  home,  many  professionals  share  in  the  care  of  one  patient,  and  their  ef- 
forts are  influenced  by  the  system  of  care  in  which  they  work.  Measuring  the 
effect  of  any  single  contributor  to  care  requires  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  all 
others. 

Easiest  to  measure  is  the  performance  of  a whole  system,  which  includes 
the  contributions  of  all  the  individuals  in  it.  The  main  source  of  measurement 
error  then  is  variation  contributed  by  the  patients  whose  care  is  studied  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  care  that  was  given.  When  the  per- 
formance of  a group  of  clinicians  is  to  be  measured,  a source  of  error  is  intro- 
duced by  including  events  that  are  controlled  even  in  part  by  the  system,  the 
patients,  or  the  time  and  place  of  the  care  given  (American  Hospital  Association, 
1991;  Quality  Measurement  and  Management  Project,  1991,  pp.  8-9).  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  event  being  measured  is  clinician  performance  in  recommending 
mammograms,  the  actual  completion  of  mammograms  may  be  used  to  deter- 
mine performance  rates.  However,  the  number  of  mammograms  completed 
can  also  be  affected  by  the  system’s  refusal  to  pay  for  such  screening,  the  pa- 
tient’s refusal  to  have  a mammogram,  or  the  travel  time  required  to  reach  the 
radiology  department.  If  these  reasons  do  not  equally  affect  all  clinicians,  per- 
formance measures  that  do  not  adjust  rates  when  mammograms  are  not  done 
for  these  reasons  cannot  be  used  as  fair  measures  of  a clinician’s  performance. 
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5.  Designing  and  Testing  Medicai  Review 
Criteria  and  Performance  Measures^ 


Introduction 

When  reviewers  did  implicit  case-based  review  in  recent  decades,  the  re- 
viewer’s own  knowledge  base  provided  the  implicit  review  and  standard  of 
care  for  a case.  The  method  was  convenient  and  satisfied  a need  until  scientifi- 
cally based  practice  guidelines  and  methods  for  more  objective  explicit  review 
were  developed.  This  chapter  recounts  how  practice  guidelines  change  im- 
phcit  case-based  review  and  describes  the  design  and  testing  of  guideline- 
based  performance  measurements. 


Implicit  Review  of  Guideline  Conformance 

There  are  many  variations  in  methods  for  conducting  implicit  case-based  re- 
views; for  instance,  a “stmctured  implicit  review”  method  was  briefly  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  4.  (Published  examples  of  that  method  can  be  found  in 
Rubenstein,  Kahn,  Reinisch  et  al.,  1990,  and  Rubin,  Rogers,  Kahn  et  al., 

1992.)  An  alternative  “stmctured  implicit  review,”  used  to  evaluate  validity  of 
performance  measures,  is  described  in  Appendix  B.  One  common  approach  is 
described  in  this  section. 

When  implicit  case-based  review  is  used  to  investigate  a utilization  rate 
or  quality  issue,  the  clinician-reviewer  engages  mentally  in  a process  that  in- 
corporates the  steps  listed  in  Table  4.3. 

The  reviewer  identifies  a clinical  practice  guideline  that  is  relevant  to  the 
patient  or  patients  concerned  (steps  2 and  3).  If  this  clinical  practice  guideline 
is  already  integrated  into  the  reviewer’s  knowledge  base,  it  may  not  be  for- 
mally consulted  during  the  implicit  review  (step  4).  The  clinicians,  staff,  and 
sites  of  care  to  be  reviewed,  as  well  as  the  patients  whose  health  records  (the 
usual  data  source  for  implicit  review)  will  be  examined,  are  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  of  the  review.  For  example,  a review  of  high  rates  of  ce- 
sarean section  begins  with  the  patients  cared  for  by  the  obstetric  department. 
Similarly,  a review  of  a series  of  adverse  dmg  reactions  might  involve  examin- 
ing the  records  of  patients  hospitalized  on  the  units  where  those  reactions  oc- 
curred (steps  5-7). 

^Authors:  R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M.;  and  Naomi  J.  Banks,  M.B.A.,  M.Ed. 
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The  clinician  does  not  identify  in  advance  the  data  items  to  be  sought  in 
a patient  record  or  a procedure  for  applying  the  criteria  to  patient  data  (steps  8- 
12).  Yet,  because  the  reviewer  has  internalized  the  guidelines,  the  reviewer 
will  note  items  documented  in  the  care  of  the  patient  that  indicate  confor- 
mance or  nonconformance  with  the  guideline.  For  instance,  in  a review  of  ad- 
verse drug  reactions,  the  reviewer  should  seek  evidence  that  the  medications 
administered  were  indicated,  that  there  were  no  contraindications,  and  that 
there  was  adequate  monitoring  for  significant  dmg  side  effects.  These  criteria, 
although  unwritten,  would  be  derived  from  the  reviewers’  internalization  of 
relevant  clinical  practice  guidelines. 

When  conducting  a review  (step  13),  the  clinician  mentally  combines  the 
purpose  of  the  review,  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  familiarity  with  the  pertinent 
guideline  from  which  he  or  she  has  implicitly  formulated  criteria  for  accept- 
able performance.  After  making  a judgment  about  whether  these  implicit  crite- 
ria have  been  adhered  to,  the  reviewer  makes  a report  to  the  proper  committee 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  care  for  each  case  reviewed  (step  14).  At  that 
point,  further  judgment  is  made  to  interpret  the  review  findings  according  to 
the  prevailing  standards  of  quality  in  the  organization  (step  15).  Questions 
such  as  these  may  be  asked:  Were  too  many  cesarean  sections  performed  with- 
out appropriate  indications?  Does  it  appear  that  medications  are  being  inappro- 
priately prescribed  or  insufficiently  monitored?  The  committee  thus  implicitly 
applies  a standard  based  on  priorities  within  the  organization  to  determine 
whether  further  action  should  be  taken  (steps  16  and  17). 


Method  for  Measuring  Guideline  Conformance 

This  section  describes  measurement  of  guideline  conformance.  There  are  vari- 
ous methods  for  conducting  such  measurements  (American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, 1991;  Spath,  1990,  1992a,  1992b).  A generic  methodology  approved  by 
the  workgroup  is  described  here.  This  chapter  uses  the  example  of  developing 
a performance  measure  either  by  a single  health  care  organization  (hospital, 
long-term  care  facility,  HMO,  group  practice)  or  by  a group  of  many  organiza- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  quality  improvement. 

A single  organization  generally  would  put  together  a quality  assur- 
ance/quality improvement  (QA/QI)  committee  (or  performance  review  com- 
mittee) to  follow  the  steps  described  in  Table  4.3  for  planning,  developing,  and 
implementing  a performance  measure.  The  steps  used  by  a single  organization 
are  illustrated  in  this  chapter  by  a sequence  of  examples  to  show  how  they 
would  apply  to  different  types  of  care.  The  examples  are  derived  from  the 
AHCPR-supported  clinical  practice  guideline  number  4,  Cataract  in  Adults: 
Management  of  Functional  Impairment  (O’ Day,  Adams,  Cassem  et  al.,  1993) 
and  are  shown  in  a series  of  shaded  boxes. 
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tions,  but  because  of  the  large  number  of  cases  involved  and  the  variability  in 
practice  between  different  organizational  and  geographic  settings,  additional 
issues  arise.  In  this  chapter,  the  text  describing  the  additional  procedures  that 
are  necessary  for  dealing  with  many  organizations  is  indented  and  italicized. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  develop  and  implement  measurement 
of  guideline  conformance  (Longo  and  Bohr,  1991;  Miller  and  Knapp,  1979; 
Palmer,  Louis,  Hsu  et  al.,  1985).  One  set  of  options  is  described  here.  The  ex- 
ample relates  to  an  expert  panel  as  it  follows  the  steps  outlined  in  Table  4.3. 

A multidisciplinary  expert  committee  or  panel  is  used  to  derive  medical 
review  criteria,  performance  measures,  and  standards  of  quality  from  a prac- 
tice guideline.  As  with  the  AHCPR-supported  guideline  panels  themselves,  the 
validity  of  the  product  depends  on  the  expertise  and  practical  experience  of  the 
panel  and  its  systematic  approach  to  its  task.  Panel  members  should  include 
representatives  of  all  clinical  personnel  whose  care  is  being  evaluated.  Both 
academic  experts  and  respected  practitioners  are  needed.  It  is  important  that 
they  have  experience  in  evaluating  quality  of  care.  If  their  product  will  be  used 
nationwide,  panel  members  should  be  drawn  from  many  geographic  areas  and 
from  both  large  and  small  practice  settings. 

The  panel  members  provide  the  clinical  expertise  for  completing  the 
steps  in  Table  4.3.  They  are  supported  by  panel  staff  who  provide  technical  as- 
sistance. The  panel  staff  should  include  expertise  in  quality  measurement, 
health  information  management  (formerly  known  as  medical  records  manage- 
ment), nursing,  and,  if  appropriate,  computer  programming.  The  staff  analyze 
panel  decisions  for  consistency  and  completeness  and  translate  decisions  into 
written  formats. 

An  overview  of  suggested  work  procedures  for  the  panel  is  given  here  and 
explained  in  detail  below.  The  expert  panels  commonly  do  their  work  in  a 
series  of  three  2-day  meetings.  These  meetings  are  interspersed  with 
mailings  of  materials  the  panel  staff  assemble  to  document  work  com- 
pleted at  the  prior  meeting  and  to  prepare  panel  members  for  the  tasks  at 
the  upcoming  meeting.  Before  the  first  meeting,  panel  staff  circulate  to 
panel  members  materials  about  the  guideline  and  about  the  panels  tasks. 

At  its  first  meeting,  the  panel  typically  addresses  the  tasks  of  the  plan- 
ning phase  (steps  1—4)  and  steps  5-9  of  the  development  phase.  Panel 
staff  then  prepare  and  circulate  materials  that  document  the  choices 
made  and  add  further  details  regarding  the  review  criteria,  the  data  sam- 
ple, the  data  items,  and  the  analysis  procedures  that  comprise  the  per- 
formance measure. 

At  the  second  meeting,  the  panel  reviews  and  finalizes  the  content  of  the 
proposed  performance  measure.  Only  review  criteria  and  the  criteria  al- 
gorithms accepted  by  all  panel  members  are  included.  Panel  staff  de- 
velop the  actual  instrument  for  performance  measurement — including 
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abstractor  manuals  and  training  materials,  and  procedures  for  data 
analysis — and  then  conduct  a pilot  test  that  includes  checks  of  validity 
and  inter-rater  reliability  (steps  10-12). 

At  its  third  meeting,  the  panel  reviews  the  detailed  results  of  the  pilot  test 
and  validity  review  and  finalizes  the  instrument  design.  Panel  staff  then 
develop  a computer  data  system  to  conduct  the  review  according  to  the 
design. 


Planning  Phase 

Step  1.  Clarify  the  purpose  of  the  performance  measurement.  There 
are  many  potential  users  of  performance  measures;  each  user  must  clarify  the 
purpose  of  his  or  her  review  and  how  a performance  measure  will  serve  this 
purpose.  Any  of  several  events  may  suggest  the  need  for  the  review:  a regula- 
tory requirement,  patient  complaints,  a commitment  to  quality  improvement, 
or  the  organization’s  desire  to  determine  whether  its  members  are  following 
the  current  recommendations  of  their  professional  group.  The  QA/QI  commit- 
tee in  a single  organization  generally  seeks  to  measure  performance  initially, 
then  takes  action  to  improve  it,  and  finally  reassess  performance  to  determine 
whether  improvement  has  resulted. 

Step  2.  Identify  a relevant  clinical  practice  guideline.  A clinical  prac- 
tice guideline  is  selected  as  the  basis  for  a performance  review,  according  to  the 


Cataract  example:  Step  2.  Identify  a relevant  clinical  practice 
guideline 

For  the  examples  used  throughout  this  chapter,  imagine  that  the  quality 
assurance  committee  of  a managed-care  organization,  hospital,  or  group 
practice  that  has  many  practitioners  and  is  located  in  a large,  populous 
State  has  chosen  to  study  the  management  of  functional  impairment  due 
to  cataract  for  a quality  improvement  project.  This  topic  was  chosen  be- 
cause cataract  removal  is  the  most  common  surgical  operation  in  the  eld- 
erly and,  if  performed  in  the  absence  of  appropriate  indications,  is  the 
cause  of  unnecessary  surgical  risk  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  ex- 
pense. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  procedure  is  not  performed  when  indi- 
cated, persons  who  could  benefit  may  experience  decreased  quality  of 
life  and  loss  of  independence. 

The  example  quality  assurance  committee  identifies  the  AHCPR- 
supported  guideline  on  cataracts  in  adults  (O'Day,  Adams,  Cassem  et  al., 
1993)  as  relevant  to  its  needs.  Information  derived  from  this  performance 
review  will  help  clinicians  and  managers  in  the  organization  determine 
whether  the  care  received  by  their  patients  conforms  to  recommended 
practices.  If  the  care  does  not  conform,  the  results  will  guide  their  efforts 
to  change  the  delivery  of  care  so  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  guideline 
recommendations. 
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purpose  of  the  review.  Several  guidelines  may  be  relevant,  at  least  in  part.  The 
committee  obtains  these  guidelines  and  evaluates  whether  they  are  based  on 
scientific  evidence  and  were  developed  through  a rigorous  systematic  process. 

Step  3.  Identify  populations  covered  by  the  guideline.  Clinical  prac- 
tice guidelines  are  written  for  broad  patient  populations.  For  example,  the 
AHCPR-supported  guideline  Acute  Pain  Management:  Operative  or  Medical 
Procedures  and  Trauma  (Carr,  Jacox,  Chapman  et  al.,  1992)  addresses  hospi- 
talized patients  except  those  with  chronic  pain.  The  guideline  distinguishes 
specific  subgroups  of  patients,  such  as  children,  victims  of  injury,  and  the  eld- 
erly. It  also  addresses  the  care  of  typical  surgical  patients.  In  planning  a per- 
formance measure,  it  is  important  to  know  which  populations  are  covered  by  a 
specific  guideline  in  order  to  select  the  population  to  be  reviewed. 


Cataract  example:  Step  3.  Identify  populations  covered  by  the 
guideline 

The  committee  examines  the  clinical  practice  guideline  to  determine 
which  populations  are  addressed  in  the  recommendations.  The  guideline 
applies  to  all  patients  with  unilateral  or  bilateral  cataracts,  excluding 
those  who  are  legally  blind  or  have  serious  noncataract  eye  disease  in- 
volving both  eyes.  The  population  consists  of  two  subgroups,  each  of 
which  requires  somewhat  different  review  criteria.  The  first  subgroup  con- 
sists of  patients  who  have  one  or  more  cataracts,  and  not  more  than  one 
eye  that  is  legally  blind  or  has  serious  noncataract  disease.  The  second 
subgroup  consists  of  patients  with  one  or  more  cataracts  who  also  have 
posterior  capsular  opacification.  Since  patients  in  the  second  subgroup 
cannot  be  identified  at  the  initial  workup  for  cataract,  recommendations 
for  their  care  are  the  same  as  for  the  first  group  until  the  additional  condi- 
tion is  identified.  At  this  time,  these  patients  should  have  additional  exami- 
nations. The  committee  decides  to  review  care  given  to  patients  in  the 
first  subgroup. 


Step  4.  Identify  guideline  recommendations  and  draft  the  medical  re- 
view criteria.  A clinical  practice  guideline  can  usually  be  divided  into  several 
major  areas,  which  may  reflect  the  timing,  sites,  or  techniques  for  sequences  of 
care.  Examples  of  these  broad  areas  are  initial  evaluation  of  a patient’s  symp- 
toms; testing  to  confirm  a diagnosis;  treatment;  and  followup.  Other  sections 
may  concern  outcomes  and  administrative  requirements.  The  committee  first 
identifies  the  major  sections  of  the  clinical  practice  guideline  that  are  relevant 
to  its  purpose. 

AHCPR-supported  guidelines  are  issued  in  four  versions:  a clinical  prac- 
tice guideline,  a quick  reference  guide,  a patient’s  guide,  and  a guideline  report. 
Of  the  four  versions,  the  quick  reference  guide  may  be  most  suited  to  helping 
the  committee  identify  the  major  sections  for  which  it  will  measure  performance. 
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Cataract  example:  Step  4.  Identify  guideline  recommendations  . . . 

The  guideline  for  cataract  management  can  be  divided  into  seven  major 
sections: 

1.  Initial  evaluation. 

2.  Counseling  and  decision  regarding  surgery. 

3.  Nonsurgical  management. 

4.  Preoperative  management. 

5.  Operative  procedures  and  indications  for  hospitalization. 

6.  Postoperative  care. 

7.  Rehabilitation. 


The  committee  then  chooses  the  specific  clinical  decisions  and  actions 
recommended  in  the  guideline  that  are  relevant  to  its  purpose.  Since  reviewing 
all  the  guideline  recommendations  is  seldom  financially  feasible,  the  items 
with  the  greatest  impact  on  patient  health  or  greatest  relevance  to  obtaining 
value  for  money  are  usually  selected  for  review.  Impact  is  considered  great 
when  an  issue  affects  a few  patients  severely  or  affects  many  patients.  For  ex- 
ample, failure  to  ask  all  patients  about  drug  allergies  may  have  serious  results 
for  the  few  who  will  experience  anaphylactic  shock  if  given  drugs  to  which 
they  are  allergic;  on  the  other  hand,  failure  to  check  antibiotic  sensitivity  for 
organisms  creating  urinary  tract  infections  seldom  causes  a life-threatening 
situation  but  may  prolong  the  illness  and  worsen  the  discomfort  of  large  num- 
bers of  patients. 

Recommendations  for  suitable  use  of  dangerous  or  expensive  technolo- 
gies are  important  to  include.  Recommendations  concerning  inexpensive  and 
noninvasive  tests  and  treatments  are  important  because  unneeded  tests  and 
treatments  expose  patients  to  unnecessary  risks  while  consuming  resources, 
whereas  failure  to  perform  needed  tests  and  treatments  may  prolong  illness. 

If  the  purpose  of  review  relates  to  the  performance  of  only  one  type  of 
clinician,  guideline  recommendations  for  activities  performed  exclusively  by 
other  types  of  clinicians  should  not  be  included.  For  example,  a review  of  anes- 
thesiologists’ conformance  to  the  AHCPR-supported  guideline  on  acute  pain 
management  (Carr,  Jacox,  Chapman  et  al.,  1992)  might  not  include  behavioral 
techniques  for  pain  control  if  nurses  are  the  ones  who  educate  patients  about 
such  techniques. 

A lack  of  data  to  determine  guideline  conformance  may  also  eliminate 
certain  sites  of  care  from  the  review  process.  For  example,  ambulatory  records 
may  be  more  likely  to  contain  the  information  needed  to  evaluate  guideline 
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conformance  in  the  management  of  urinary  incontinence.  However,  the  com- 
mittee may  decide  to  include  even  those  care  processes  known  to  be  poorly 
documented  by  many  clinicians.  Feedback  regarding  the  range  of  performance 
rates  across  the  group  of  clinicians  being  studied  can  then  be  used  to  demon- 
strate that  better  documentation  is  both  needed  and  achievable. 

A clinical  practice  guideline  recommendation  generally  takes  the  form  of 
advice  such  as,  “Use  this  drug  for  patients  with  this  clinical  condition.”  A 
medical  review  criterion  states  the  action  that  indicates  conformance  to  the 
guideline — for  example,  “This  drug  was  used  for  patients  with  the  specific 
clinical  condition.”  For  each  guideline  recommendation  to  be  reviewed,  the 
committee  drafts  a medical  review  criterion  plus  any  related  acceptable  alter- 
natives and  exclusions  as  described  in  the  guideline. 


Cataract  example:  Step  4.  . . . and  draft  the  medical  review  criteria 

From  the  major  areas  of  the  cataract  guideline,  the  committee  decides 
that  the  initial  evaluation  is  the  most  relevant  area  for  its  first  attempt  at 
guideline-related  performance  measurement.  Note  that  initial  evaluation 
is  only  the  first  of  seven  sections  of  the  guideline  listed  in  the  preceding 
shaded  box.  Initial  evaluation  is  the  phase  of  patient  care  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  largest  number  of  clinicians  and  that  determines  the  need 
for  surgery.  After  carefully  considering  the  purpose  of  its  reviews,  the 
committee  lists  the  following  draft  criteria  and  the  acceptable  alternatives 
that  are  suggested  by  the  guideline: 

1.  A medical  history  is  taken,  including  patient  report  of  level  of 
disability. 

2.  A social  history  is  taken,  including  patient  report  of  preferences 
regarding  surgery. 

3.  A general  physical  exam  and  testing  are  done. 

4.  A complete  ophthalmological  exam  is  done. 

5.  A Snellen  visual  acuity  test  is  done. 

6.  No  other  vision  tests  are  done.  (Acceptable  alternative:  A glare 
test  may  be  done  if  the  patient’s  vision  is  only  slightly  impaired 
but  the  patient  complains  of  glare.) 


When  multiorganizational  performance  measurements  include  clinicians 
with  different  backgrounds  or  different  practice  settings,  some  guideline 
pathways  may  be  selected  for  criterion  development  that  would  not  be 
relevant  to  a single  organizational  setting.  For  example,  a hospital  quality 
assurance  committee  may  omit  from  its  review  criteria  guideline  recom- 
mendations that  have  already  been  formally  adopted  and  institutional- 
ized as  clinical  policies.  However,  in  a nationwide  study  it  is  advisable  to 
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include  all  the  guideline  recommendations  that  relate  to  the  purpose  of 
review,  since  some  hospitals  may  not  yet  have  adopted  all  such  practices. 


Development  Phase 

Step  5.  Identify  clinicians  and  sites  of  care.  The  organization  is  already 
committed  to  reviewing  the  care  that  is  given  in  its  own  sites.  Determining 
who  is  included  in  the  review  narrows  choices  for  the  patient  sample  and  the  fi- 
nal form  of  the  review  criteria.  For  example,  in  assessing  compliance  with  the 
AHCPR-supported  acute  pain  management  guideline,  a hospital  committee 
may  limit  its  review  to  patients  having  surgery  in  orthopedic  surgical  units, 
thus  excluding  other  surgical  units.  An  HMO  committee  reviewing  adherence 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  guideline  for  childhood  immunizations 
may  exclude  a center  located  in  a county  that  gives  free  immunizations  in  the 
public  schools. 


Cataract  example:  Step  5.  Identify  clinicians  and  sites  of  care 

Initial  evaluation  of  patients  with  cataracts  is  conducted  in  ambulatory  set- 
tings, such  as  clinicians’  offices  and  clinics.  Physician  and  nonphysician 
primary  care  practitioners  may  do  part  of  the  initial  evaluation  and  then 
decide  whether  to  refer  patients  to  an  ophthalmologist,  who  conducts  all 
or  only  part  of  the  evaluation.  The  committee  decides  to  review  the  per- 
formance of  primary  care  clinicians,  ophthalmologists,  and  their  support 
staffs.  The  clinicians  include  family  physicians,  general  practitioners,  in- 
ternists, physicians’  assistants,  nurse  practitioners,  osteopathic  physi- 
cians, ophthalmologists,  and  optometrists. 


In  large-scale  reviews  covering  many  geographic  areas  and  many  types 
of  organizations,  identifying  clinicians  and  sites  of  care  for  review  re- 
quires careful  thought.  For  example,  the  AHCPR-supported  guideline 
Urinary  Incontinence  in  Adults  (Diokno,  McCormick,  Colling  etal.,  1992) 
concerns  care  delivered  in  ambulatory  settings,  hospitals,  and  nursing 
homes.  These  settings  differ  so  much  in  terms  of  their  clinician  and  pa- 
tient populations  and  in  availability  of  data  and  data  formats  that  per- 
formance measurement  must  be  adapted  specifically  to  each  type  of  site. 

In  choosing  to  measure  conformance  with  a particular  guideline  recom- 
mendation, the  panel  may  have  automatically  determined  the  site  of  care 
in  which  review  will  occur.  For  instance,  if  the  type  of  surgery  performed 
for  urinary  incontinence  is  the  item  of  interest,  and  this  surgery  is  usu- 
ally performed  in  a hospital,  then  review  will  focus  on  the  hospital  set- 
ting. However,  if  bladder  training  is  the  item  of  interest,  conformance  to 
the  guideline  could  he  asse.ssed  in  clinicians’  offices,  in  nursing  homes, 
or  in  hospitals.  If  the  panel  wishes  to  compare  conformance  with  the 
bladder  training  recommendation  at  all  three  types  of  sites,  the  panel 
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(guided  by  technical  stajfand  consultants)  must  plan  in  detail  how  to  ab- 
stract data  from  the  three  different  types  of  data  sources  in  such  a way 

that  a fair  comparison  can  be  made. 

Step  6.  Define  case  sample  and  case  sampling  period.  The  terms  most 
frequently  used  in  the  process  of  defining  the  case  samples  and  the  case  sam- 
pling period  are  defined  here: 

• Case  sampling  period.  The  time  period  during  which  a case  is  consid- 
ered eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  denominator  of  a performance  measure. 

• Denominator  event/state,  index  event/state.  The  event  or  health 
state  that  defines  a patient’s  eligibility  for  inclusion  in  the  denomina- 
tor group  for  a performance  measurement. 

• Denominator  for  a performance  measure.  The  sample  of  cases  that 
will  be  observed  to  determine  conformance  to  medical  review  criteria. 

• Exclusion.  Characteristics  or  conditions  that  make  cases  ineligible  for 
review  by  a specific  performance  measure  or  by  a specific  criterion 
within  a performance  measure. 

• Index  event/state.  See  Denominator  event/state. 

• Numerator  for  a performance  measure.  An  event  specified  in  a 
medical  review  criterion  as  evidence  of  guideline  conformance. 

• Performance  rate.  A measurement  produced  by  using  a performance 
measure,  providing  a quantitative  evaluation  of  events  related  to  pa- 
tient care.  A performance  rate  results  when  the  numerator  for  a per- 
formance measure  is  divided  by  the  denominator  for  that  measure. 

• Sample.  The  subset  of  a population  or  the  group  of  cases  to  whom  a 
performance  measure  will  be  applied  in  order  to  assess  rates  of  confor- 
mance to  a clinical  practice  guideline. 

• Time  window.  The  time  period  following  an  index  event  during  which 
a case  is  “observed”  for  evidence  that  the  care  did  or  did  not  conform 
to  medical  review  criteria.  In  other  words,  the  interval  in  which  it 
must  be  determined  whether  or  not  a numerator  event  took  place. 

To  ensure  the  validity  of  the  performance  measure,  the  right  event  or 
state  to  define  the  denominator  of  a performance  measure  must  be  chosen. 
Furthermore,  the  medical  review  criteria  that  define  the  numerator  of  the  per- 
formance measure  must  be  applied  to  the  denominator  group.  For  example, 
conformance  to  a guideline  for  breast  cancer  screening  is  measured  in  a gen- 
eral population  of  women,  excluding  those  already  known  to  have  breast  can- 
cer, but  conformance  to  a guideline  for  breast  cancer  management  is  measured 
in  women  already  known  to  have  breast  cancer. 
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To  define  the  case  sample,  the  committee  specifies  in  detail  the  charac- 
teristics by  which  cases  will  be  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  denominator.  Selec- 
tion may  be  based  on  an  event.  For  instance,  a hospital  committee  reviewing 
conformance  to  the  AHCPR-supported  guideline  for  acute  pain  management 
(Carr,  Jacox,  Chapman  et  al.,  1992)  decides  in  step  5 (Table  4.3)  to  focus  on 
the  orthopedic  surgery  department;  in  step  6,  therefore,  the  committee  selects 
orthopedic  surgery  patients,  and  an  orthopedic  operation  as  the  index  event. 

Case  selection  may  also  be  based  on  patient  state.  For  instance,  in  the  pre- 
ceding example,  the  committee  restricts  its  review  by  excluding  patients  who  are 
substance  abusers,  since  the  guideline  on  acute  pain  does  not  apply  to  such  pa- 
tients. Further,  the  committee  might  restrict  the  patient  sample  to  those  having 
surgery  during  or  after  1992,  the  first  full  year  after  release  of  the  AHCPR  guide- 
line. In  this  way,  the  committee  measures  conformance  to  the  guideline  only 
after  orthopedic  surgeons  could  have  known  what  the  guideline  recommended. 

As  a second  example,  an  HMO  committee  reviewing  conformance  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  guideline  for  childhood  immunizations  selects 
children  aged  2 and  older  for  the  case  sample,  because  the  guideline  recom- 
mends that  the  initial  immunization  series  should  be  completed  by  age  2.  Thus, 
being  a child  aged  2 or  older  is  the  index  state.  The  committee  also  decides  to 
include  only  the  infants  who  have  remained  continuously  enrolled  since  birth  in 
order  to  test  the  plan’s  performance  for  the  infants  for  whom  it  has  been  solely 
responsible.  (This  decision  excludes  infants  who  failed  to  receive  immunizations 
while  their  parents  lacked  health  insurance  or  who  belonged  to  other  plans. 
Studying  this  group  tests  a different  aspect  of  performance,  namely,  whether  the 
plan  succeeds  in  catching  up  with  the  immunization  schedule  for  infants  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  plan  after  they  are  bom.)  Furthermore,  the  committee  limits 
the  case  sampling  period  for  infants  to  those  bom  during  the  period  2-4  years 
before  the  study.  In  this  way,  the  committee  restricts  its  focus  to  the  care  given 
to  infants  during  the  previous  2 years.  Such  thoughtful  specification  of  inclu- 
sion and  exclusion  mles  ensures  that  the  case  sample  used  for  the  denominator 
of  the  performance  rate  is  uniformly  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  measurement. 

Although  a practice  guideline  is  written  broadly  to  include  many  manifes- 
tations of  a condition,  measuring  conformance  to  a guideline  must  be  narrowly 
focu.sed  in  order  to  reduce  error  and  thus  enhance  the  validity  of  the  measure- 
ment. Patient  subgroups  for  whom  the  guideline  makes  different  recommenda- 
tions must  be  identified  as  separate  samples,  and  separate  criteria  sets  must  be 
developed  for  each  such  subgroup.  For  example,  the  broad  group  of  patients 
with  urinary  incontinence  is  split  into  subgroups  of  patients;  patients  with  in- 
continence due  to  central  nervous  system  disorders,  patients  with  urinary  tract 
infection,  males  with  pro.static  hyperplasia,  females  with  stress  incontinence, 
and  females  with  urge  incontinence.  The  committee  may  have  to  exclude  from 
the  sample  patients  with  comorbidities  that  indicate  a different  course  of  man- 
agement; for  example,  management  of  urinary  incontinence  is  different  for  pa- 
tients with  diabetes,  and  treatment  of  anemia  requires  a different  approach  in 
patients  who  are  pregnant  versus  those  who  are  not.  In  addition,  current 
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medications  may  dictate  exclusions  from  a patient  sample;  for  example,  guide- 
lines differ  for  insulin-dependent  diabetic  patients  versus  non-insulin-depend- 
ent  diabetic  patients.  Prior  history  is  also  a consideration:  management  of 
benign  prostatic  hyperplasia  is  different  for  patients  who  have  had  prostate  sur- 
gery; treatment  recommendations  are  different  for  patients  with  different  num- 
bers and  types  of  vessels  affected  by  coronary  artery  disease.  When  there  are 
inclusions  or  exclusions  based  on  diagnosis  or  procedure,  careful  selection  of 
standardized  diagnosis  codes  (e.g.,  ICD-9-CM)  and  procedure  codes  (e.g., 
CPT4)  helps  to  defme  the  sample  precisely. 

Because  guideline  recommendations  change  over  time,  specifying  the 
case  sampling  period  is  important.  For  instance,  a committee  may  reasonably 
expect  less  conformance  from  clinicians  in  regard  to  care  they  gave  before  the 
guideline  was  published.  To  measure  guideline  conformance,  therefore,  the 
committee  may  set  the  case  sampling  period  to  include  patients  who  became 
eligible  for  care  after  the  guideline  became  available. 


Cataract  example:  Step  6.  Define  case  sample  and  case  sampling 
period 

The  committee  decides  to  limit  the  review  to  patients  aged  65  and  older. 
Patients  with  concomitant  severe  eye  disease  are  excluded  because 
their  treatment  differs  from  that  of  most  cataract  patients.  Also  excluded 
are  institutionalized  patients  and  patients  who  cannot  communicate.  The 
case  sampling  period  is  set  as  1 year  before  initiation  of  the  review. 

Thus,  the  patient  sample  is  defined  as  all  males  and  females  older 
than  65  who  were  seen  in  an  ambulatory  setting  within  1 year  before  the 
date  of  review,  who  complain  of  vision  problems,  and  who  are  given  a di- 
agnosis of  cataract,  with  the  exclusions  named  above.  The  committee  de- 
cides on  the  following  two-stage  sampling  method: 

1 . Find  the  records  of  all  patients  over  65  with  cataract  that  are 
coded  for  a visit  within  the  past  year  and  not  coded  for  a speci- 
fied list  of  concomitant  serious  eye  diseases,  of  which  the  most 
common  are  glaucoma  and  diabetic  retinopathy. 

2.  Examine  the  records  for  the  first  mention  of  a cataract.  If  the  first 
diagnosis  is  earlier  than  1 year  ago,  eliminate  the  case  from  the 
sample.  Also  exclude  patients  who  have  already  had  bilateral 
cataract  surgery  or  other  causes  for  exclusion  not  detected  in 
the  first  stage  of  sampling  by  diagnosis  codes. 


Regional  differences  in  patient  populations  are  a concern  for  panels  plan- 
ning multiorganizational  measurements.  If  the  panel  elects  to  review  care  in 
a variety  of  geographic  locations,  provision  is  made  for  differences  in  the 
prevalence  of  guideline-related  and  comorbid  diseases  among  the  patient 
populations  in  those  areas.  Because  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  the  lo- 
cal population  affects  the  probability  that  a patient  with  positive  diagnostic 
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test  for  the  disease  truly  has  the  disease,  a clinician  may  justifiably  modify 
a practice  guideline  to  adjust  for  the  probability  that  a patient  in  the  local 
population  truly  has  the  guideline-related  disease.  For  each  patient  char- 
acteristic for  which  substantial  regional  differences  exist  and  for  which 
guideline  recommendations  might  reasonably  be  modified,  the  criteria 
must  stratify  the  review,  using  "branching  logic" — that  is,  citing  two  path- 
ways, one  for  patients  with  the  characteristic  and  the  other  for  patients 
without  it.  Alternatively,  allowance  for  patient  differences  is  made  in  ap- 
plying comparative  standards  to  performance  rates  (see  Appendix  C). 

In  a multiorganizational  study,  data  collection  may  spread  over  months 
or  years.  The  panel  considers  carefully  the  logistics  of  data  collection  in  re- 
gard to  setting  the  case  sampling  period.  When  measuring  conformance  to 
a newly  issued  clinical  practice  guideline,  the  findings  could  be  mislead- 
ing  if,  for  example,  the  case  sampling  periods  for  East  Coast  patients 
and  West  Coast  patients  were  in  two  different  years.  Similarly,  because  of 
seasonal  variations  in  illnesses  afflicting  patients  and  in  staffing  patterns 
in  sites  of  care,  rates  based  on  a 12-month  case  sampling  period  are  not 
comparable  with  rates  based  on  an  18-month  case  sampling  period. 

When  the  patient  sample  is  drawn  from  an  administrative  data  base,  it  is 
important  that  all  patients  be  continuously  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
data  base  during  the  entire  case  sampling  period  and  time  window.  For 
example,  if  the  Medicare  National  Claims  History  File  is  being  used,  the 
patients  sampled  for  a performance  measurement  must  be  65  years  old 
or  older  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  window.  For  review  of  managed 
care  organizations,  patients  should  be  continuously  enrolled  members  of 
the  health  care  plan  during  the  time  window. 

To  keep  performance  measurement  within  reasonable  bounds  of  time  and 
cost,  the  panel  must  design  samples  that  include  relatively  small  numbers 
of  patients  who  are  representative  of  very  large  and  heterogeneous  popu- 
lations. Sound  methods  for  sampling  are  important  in  achieving  good 
comparability  among  the  patients  whose  care  is  being  used  to  measure 
guideline  conformance.  Methods  for  selecting  appropriate  random  sam- 
ples and  stratified  random  samples  are  described  in  Appendix  C. 

Step  7.  Identify  data  source.  The  terms  defined  below  are  those  most 
commonly  used  in  discussions  of  data  types: 

• Outcome  data.  Data  describing  a patient’s  health  status. 

• Process  data.  What  is  done  to,  for,  or  by  patients  as  part  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  care,  such  as  the  performance  of  a test  or  procedure. 

• Structural  data.  Information  about  organizational  facilities,  equip- 
ment, policies,  and  procedures;  for  example,  a hospital  policy  for 
patient-controlled  analgesia. 
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Evidence  for  conformance  to  clinical  practice  guidelines  may  be  contained 
in  several  data  sources.  Traditionally,  the  process  and  outcome  data  used  for 
performance  measurement  come  from  patient  records  maintained  by  providers 
of  health  care  such  as  hospitals,  HMOs,  physicians’  offices,  home  care  agen- 
cies, and  nursing  homes.  An  organizational  committee  may  choose  additional 
sources  of  data  for  specific  items,  such  as  records  kept  by  the  pharmacy,  labo- 
ratory, and  radiology  facilities.  Administrative  data  such  as  registration  and 
claims  files  can  provide  patient  demographic  information  and  documentation 
of  reimbursable  services.  For  instance,  conformance  to  a recommendation  in 
the  urinary  incontinence  guideline  about  frequency  of  changing  pads  for  incon- 
tinent patients  can  be  measured  by  counting  the  number  of  incontinence  pads 
charged  to  a patient.  Less  formal  data  sources  include  log  books  that  note  the 
referrals  made,  appointments  scheduled,  and  appointments  not  kept. 

In  addition,  the  committee  can  survey  patients  to  elicit  reports  of  satisfac- 
tion with  and  facts  about  the  services  they  receive.  Patient  questionnaires  are 
particularly  useful  when  the  committee  seeks  information  known  only  to  the 
patient,  such  as  whether  the  patient  understood  all  relevant  treatment  options. 
Less  commonly,  the  committee  may  collect  data  for  a particular  performance 
measurement  by  surveying  clinicians,  by  incorporating  new  data  collection 
into  patient  care  routines,  or  by  directly  observing  patient  care.  For  instance, 
conformance  to  guideline  recommendations  concerning  patient  counseling  can 
be  assessed  by  observing  counseling  sessions. 

Some  review  criteria  require  structural  data  about  health  care  facilities, 
such  as  the  existence  of  certain  policies  and  the  capacity  to  perform  certain 
functions.  The  committee  may  find  this  information  in  policy  documents  and 
through  surveys  of  administrators  and  clinicians.  An  example  of  such  a crite- 
rion, derived  from  the  AHCPR- supported  guideline  on  acute  pain  management 
(Carr,  Jacox,  Chapman  et  al.,  1992),  is  that  “the  hospital  should  have  a formal 
mechanism  to  evaluate  pain  management.”  Hereafter,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, the  term  data  source  as  used  in  this  document  applies  to  patient  records, 
since  patient  records  are  a common  source  of  data  for  assessing  practice  guide- 
line conformance. 

The  review  committee  also  defines  the  time  window,  the  time  interval 
necessary  to  complete  the  actions  specified  by  the  guideline  recommendations 
and,  therefore,  the  time  interval  to  be  searched  in  the  data  source.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  guideline  on  acute  pain  management,  many  recommendations  per- 
tain to  specific  intervals  within  the  postoperative  period:  the  time  window  for 
applying  the  related  review  criteria  must  cover  the  same  time  intervals.  The 
data  source  is  searched  for  the  entire  time  window  in  order  to  determine 
whether  care  conformed  to  the  practice  guideline. 

The  time  window  is  tied  to  the  date  of  the  index  event.  It  may  be  set  as  a 
point  in  time  (a  guideline  recommendation  should  be  followed  at  a given  time 
at  or  after  the  index  event);  a timeframe  (a  guideline  recommendation  should 
be  followed  within  a given  period  before  or  after  the  index  event);  or  an 
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episode  of  care  (a  guideline  recommendation  should  be  followed  during  an  epi- 
sode of  hospitalization,  illness,  or  outpatient  treatment).  An  episode  of  care 
has  appeal  as  a natural  unit  of  clinical  care,  but  it  is  imprecise  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  defining  its  beginning  and  end.  In  addition,  the  length  of  episodes 
can  vary  substantially  for  different  patients.  Here  are  two  examples  of  time 
windows  for  specific  medical  review  criteria:  “An  influenza  vaccination 
should  be  given  to  all  eligible  patients  at  any  clinic  visit  between  September 
and  February.”  “A  repeat  hematocrit  should  be  determined  to  confirm  anemia 
within  3 weeks  of  an  initial  low  hematocrit.” 


Cataract  example:  Step  7.  Identify  data  source 

Patient  records  from  the  clinicians  and  sites  of  care  specified  in  step  5 
are  chosen  as  the  data  source  for  documenting  criteria  conformance. 
Patient  records  are  an  appropriate  data  source  specifically  for  the  part  of 
the  guideline  identified  by  the  committee  as  being  concerned  with  initial 
evaluation.  However,  if  the  committee  wished  to  evaluate  conformance 
for  the  part  of  the  guideline  identified  as  being  concerned  about  counsel- 
ing and  decision  regarding  surgery,  the  physician’s  perceptions,  even  if 
written  in  the  patient  record,  are  not  sufficient.  To  determine  whether 
patients  understood  any  counseling  and  felt  involved  in  the  decision  re- 
garding surgery,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  patients  themselves  through 
questionnaires  or  interviews. 


The  panel  developing  multiorganizational  performance  measures  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  comparability  of  patient  care  data  from  the  various 
settings  where  guideline  conformance  will  be  reviewed.  Organization  of 
patient  records  and  conventions  for  documenting  patient  care  vary  from 
region  to  region  and  from  clinician  to  clinician.  Data  collection  must  be 
tailored  to  local  idiosyncrasies  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  that  data  items 
are  as  equivalent  as  possible.  For  example,  if  followup  care  after  surgery 
is  reviewed  with  ambulatory  care  records  as  the  data  source,  some  rec- 
ords may  include  hospital  discharge  summaries  while  others  do  not.  The 
panel  decides  whether  data  items  in  discharge  summaries  are  essential 
for  performance  measurement;  if  so,  any  discharge  summary  that  is  miss- 
ing from  an  ambulatory  record  must  be  separately  obtained.  Failure  to 
identify  such  discrepancies  in  the  data  at  different  care  sites  and  provid- 
ers leads  to  unfair  comparisons  of  guideline  conformance. 

Step  8.  Write  medical  review  criteria,  specifying  acceptable  alternatives 
and  time  window.  The  technical  terms  used  in  this  section  are  defined 
below: 


• Acceptable  alternative.  A common  and  legitimate  reason  for  not  con- 
forming to  practice  guideline  recommendations;  for  example,  the  clini- 
cian recommended  a treatment  according  to  the  guideline,  but  the 
patient  refused.  Acceptable  alternatives  are  specified  explicitly  when 
writing  review  criteria,  whether  the  alternatives  have  been  stated 
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explicitly  in  the  practice  guideline  or  merely  implied.  “Acceptable  al- 
ternative” is  also  the  name  of  the  status  assigned  to  a criterion  during 
a review  if  documentation  is  found  for  a defined  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  criterion. 

• Algorithm.  A rule  of  procedure,  or  set  of  instructions,  containing  con- 
ditional logic  for  solving  a problem  or  accomplishing  a task.  Guide- 
line algorithms  relate  to  recommendations  for  patient  care  (Gottlieb, 
Margolis,  and  Schoenbaum,  1990;  Hadom,  McCormick,  and  Diokno, 
1992;  Margolis,  1983).  Criteria  algorithms  concern  rules  for  evaluat- 
ing criteria  conformance.  Algorithms  may  be  expressed  in  words  only 
or  in  diagrammatic  form  (Margolis,  1992). 

• Criteria  set.  A series  of  criterion  statements  linked  together  because 
they  all  apply  to  the  same  patient  sample. 

• Criterion  status.  The  category  to  which  a case  is  assigned  by  applica- 
tion of  a criterion.  For  example,  the  case  that  meets  a criterion  is  as- 
signed the  status  “met”;  a case  that  meets  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
a criterion  (see  defmition  above)  is  assigned  the  status  “acceptable  al- 
ternative.” If  a criteria  set  incorporates  branching  logic  (i.e.,  a certain 
criterion  applies  only  to  a defined  subgroup  of  cases),  cases  not  within 
that  subgroup  are  assigned  the  status  “not  applicable”  for  that  crite- 
rion. If  data  needed  to  determine  whether  a case  met  a criterion  are  not 
found  in  the  selected  data  source,  the  status  “not  re  viewable”  is  as- 
signed. A case  that  does  not  fit  any  of  the  above  categories  is  assigned 
by  default  to  the  status  “not  met”  (i.e.,  the  care  given  to  the  case  did 
not  conform  to  the  practice  guideline). 

• Medical  review  criteria.  Systematically  developed  statements  that 
can  be  used  to  assess  specific  health  care  decisions,  services,  and  out- 
comes. Each  criterion  derived  from  a guideline  recommendation  is 
used  to  determine  whether  the  case  being  reviewed  conforms  to  a par- 
ticular recommendation  in  the  guideline.  A status  is  assigned  to  each 
criterion  to  reflect  the  care  given. 

In  drafting  criteria  (step  4),  the  committee  incorporates  the  exclusions 
from  the  patient  sample  and  the  acceptable  alternatives  to  review  criteria  that 
are  identifiable  in  the  guideline.  In  step  8,  as  the  criteria  are  specified  in  detail, 
the  committee  adds  exclusions  and  acceptable  alternatives  to  refine  the  valid- 
ity of  the  performance  measure  for  the  committee’s  purpose.  The  main  concern 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  false  negative  identifications  of  nonconformance  to 
the  guideline  that  occur  when  the  guideline  cannot  or  should  not  be  applied  to 
a case.  The  committee  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  exclude  cases  or  al- 
low acceptable  alternatives  that  undermine  the  intent  of  the  guideline.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  illustrate  reasonable  exclusions  and  acceptable  alternatives. 
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Cataract  example:  Step  8.  Write  review  criteria,  specifying 
acceptable  alternatives  and  time  window 

The  committee  discusses  each  item  to  be  abstracted  for  evaluation  of  cri- 
teria compliance  and  completes  the  worksheet.  If  the  committee  does  not 
include  an  ophthalmologist  and  a health  information  management  profes- 
sional, these  individuals  are  consulted  regarding  the  specification  of  the 
data  required  for  evaluating  compliance  with  the  criteria  and  in  the  deci- 
sion rules  for  obtaining  the  relevant  data.  The  AHCPR-supported  cata- 
ract guideline  (O’Day,  Adams,  Cassem  et  al.,  1993)  does  not  specify  a 
time  period  within  which  the  initial  evaluation  ought  to  be  performed;  how- 
ever, the  committee,  in  consultation  with  the  ophthalmologist,  decides 
that  it  will  evaluate  whether  the  first  diagnosis  of  cataract  was  investi- 
gated within  6 months.  They  also  explore  the  justifiable  reasons  for  fail- 
ure to  investigate  this  finding.  In  the  fourth  column,  the  committee 
defines  the  specific  items  of  “medical  history,”  “social  history,"  “ophthal- 
mological  examination”  that  the  abstractor  may  accept  as  evidence  of  an 
“appropriate”  history  or  examination.  These  reasons,  the  acceptable  alter- 
natives to  criteria  conformance,  and  additional  definitions  of  data  items 
are  shown  on  the  completed  worksheet  in  Table  5.2. 

After  the  criteria  development  worksheet  has  been  completed  by 
the  committee,  the  criteria  may  be  written  in  narrative  form  for  dissemina- 
tion to  clinicians,  reviewers,  and  other  interested  parties. 

Narrative  form  of  criteria  for  initial  evaluation  and  testing 

The  example  of  criteria  in  narrative  form  shown  below  matches  the  crite- 
ria shown  on  the  last  four  rows  of  Table  5.2.  The  test  criteria  shown  in 
narrative  form  here  appear  in  the  last  three  rows  of  Table  5.2  and  in  the 
algorithm  form  in  Figure  5.1. 

Ophthalmological  examination  criterion: 

A complete  ophthalmological  exam  should  be  done  by  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist within  6 months  of  the  diagnosis  of  cataract.  The  exam  should  docu- 
ment positive  or  negative  findings  of  the  following: 

• Appearance  of  the  lens. 

• Appearance  of  the  cornea. 

• Appearance  of  the  retina  and/or  macula. 

• Intraocular  pressure. 

Failure  to  meet  the  criterion  is  justified  if  the  patient  refuses  the  exam. 

Test  criteria: 

1 . A Snellen  test  of  visual  acuity  should  be  done  within  6 months  of 
the  diagnosis  of  cataract.  Documentation  of  best  corrected  vision 
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(continued  from  p.  46) 

should  be  present  for  each  eye  individually  and  both  eyes 
together. 

2.  A glare  test  should  not  be  done  unless  the  patient  complains  of 
glare  and  has  a visual  acuity  of  20/40  or  better  as  measured  by 
the  Snellen  test. 

3.  No  other  vision  tests  should  be  done  for  the  initial  preoperative 
evaluation  of  cataract.  These  tests  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  following:  contrast  sensitivity,  potential  vision,  specular  photo- 
graphic microscopy,  formal  visual  fields,  fluorescein  angiography, 
external  photography,  corneal  pachymetry,  B-scan  ultrasonogra- 
phy, electrophysiological  tests. 


Some  exclusions  remove  patients  altogether  from  the  sample  for  review. 
For  instance,  it  is  reasonable  for  patients  with  urinary  incontinence  who  are 
also  terminally  ill  not  to  be  evaluated  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  patients 
who  are  not  terminally  ill.  “Terminal  illness”  may  be  a reason  for  exclusion 
from  the  patient  sample  for  review  (i.e.,  from  application  of  all  criteria  in  the 
set  for  review  of  management  of  urinary  incontinence).  Exclusions  may  also 
apply  selectively  to  particular  criteria  that  are  contingent  on  a given  patient 
state.  For  example,  for  patients  with  symptoms  of  benign  prostatic  hyperplasia 
who  also  have  hematuria,  an  intravenous  urogram  may  be  indicated,  although 
it  is  not  recommended  for  patients  without  hematuria.  The  committee  writes  a 
contingent  criterion  that  excludes  patients  without  hematuria  and  applies  only 
to  patients  with  hematuria. 

An  acceptable  alternative  to  a review  criterion  is  a way  of  allowing  for 
different  options  that  may  apply  to  the  patients  eligible  for  a given  criterion. 
For  instance,  the  AHCPR- supported  acute  pain  management  guideline  (Carr, 
Jacox,  Chapman  et  al.,  1992)  recommends  postoperative  use  of  nonsteroidal 
anti-inflammatory  dmgs  (NSADDs)  for  all  general  surgical  patients.  The  guide- 
line does  not  mention  allergy  or  adverse  reactions  to  NSAIDs,  but  since  some 
patients  are  indeed  allergic  to  or  have  had  adverse  reactions  to  NSAIDs,  it  is 
obviously  good  care  not  to  give  such  patients  NSAIDs.  In  such  cases  the  crite- 
rion will  not  be  met,  but  there  is  an  acceptable  reason.  “Allergy  to  NSAIDs”  is 
an  “acceptable  alternative”  to  the  review  criterion  testing  for  NSAIDs  use. 

Note  that  timeliness  of  performance  of  an  action  recommended  by  a 
guideline,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  guideline,  may  be  implied.  If  the 
guideline  recommends  a test,  with  action  to  follow  upon  the  result  of  the  test, 
it  implies  that  the  test  and  resulting  action  must  occur  within  a time  frame  that 
permits  the  action  to  improve  patient  outcome. 

The  committee  does  its  work  using  a three-  or  four-column  format, 
shown  in  Table  5.1.  (Use  of  a three-column  format  is  first  described  in  Jacobs, 
Christoffel,  and  Dixon,  1976.)  Table  5.2  is  drawn  from  the  AHCPR-supported 
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Table  5.2.  Sample  of  a complete  criteria  development  worksheet  with  data  items  specified  (cataract  example) 
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guideline  on  cataracts  (O’Day,  Adams,  Cassem  et  al.,  1993).  As  used  here, 
each  row  relates  to  a criterion  statement.  The  first  column  is  used  to  define  an 
element  of  patient  care  that  provides  evidence  of  conformance  to  a criterion. 

In  the  second  column  the  acceptable  alternatives  are  listed;  the  third  column 
specifies  the  location  where  the  data  item  should  be  sought;  the  fourth  colunm 
provides  explanations  of  the  criterion  and  data  items  and  preliminary  abstract- 
ing instructions.  The  set  of  criteria  that  applies  to  a defined  patient  sample  is 
recorded  in  order  down  the  rows  of  the  sheet. 

Step  9.  Specify  data  items  and  data  rules.  This  stage  of  development 
of  a performance  measure  includes  detailed  definitions  of  the  needed  data 
items,  design  of  a data  collection  form,  and  the  writing  of  instructions  or  a 
manual  of  procedures  for  abstractors.  Data  items  are  needed  to  delineate  the 
patient/event  sample  and  any  exclusions  from  the  sample  (to  identify  the  pa- 
tients/events counted  in  the  denominator).  Other  data  items  are  needed  to  iden- 
tify the  patients/events  that  conform  to  the  guideline  (those  patients/events  to 
be  counted  in  the  numerator).  For  many  criteria,  the  data  needed  are  quite  evi- 
dent; “Repeat  hematocrit  is  done  within  3 weeks”  requires  finding  any  hema- 
tocrit and  the  date  it  was  done.  For  other  criteria,  the  data  required  must  be 
specified  further.  For  example,  a criterion  drawn  from  the  AHCPR-supported 
urinary  incontinence  guideline  (Diokno,  McCormick,  Colling  et  al.,  1992) 
states  “treatment  was  appropriate  to  the  urinary  incontinence  diagnosis.”  All 
possible  urinary  incontinence  diagnoses  (urge,  stress,  mixed)  and  the  treat- 
ments appropriate  for  each  (surgery  type,  specific  medications,  behavioral  in- 
terventions) must  be  identified.  The  data  items  that  document  these  elements 
of  care  are  abstracted  from  the  patient  record  so  that  the  criterion  may  be  ap- 
plied to  determine  whether  treatment  was  appropriate. 

The  committee  uses  the  fourth  column  on  the  worksheet  to  define  for 
each  criterion  the  data  items  that  are  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  particular 
criterion  is  met  or  that  an  acceptable  alternative  exists.  This  column  contains 
definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  criterion  statement.  For  example,  in  the 
AHCPR-supported  acute  pain  management  guideline  (Carr,  Jacox,  Chapman 
et  al.,  1992),  certain  actions  are  recommended  if  the  patient  has  a history  of  ad- 
verse effects  from  pain  medication;  the  committee  defines  what  evidence  in 
the  patient  record  justifies  a conclusion  that  the  patient  has  had  adverse  ef- 
fects. The  committee  may  also  define  what  sections  in  the  data  source  must  be 
searched  before  concluding  that  a relevant  data  item  does  or  does  not  exist. 

For  instance,  to  determine  whether  “respiratory  depression”  exists,  the  commit- 
tee may  require  an  abstractor  to  .search  for  such  a diagnosis  in  the  physician 
notes  and  also  to  search  the  nursing  notes  for  relevant  comments  together  with 
a record  of  an  actual  respiratory  rate  that  meets  the  committee’s  definition  for 
respiratory  depression.  For  some  data  items,  the  committee  may  decide  that 
certain  sections  of  the  data  source  should  not  be  used.  For  example,  to  estab- 
lish a diagnosis  of  osteoarthritis  in  order  to  monitor  the  treatment  given,  the 
committee  instructs  abstractors  to  search  the  physician  notes  for  mention  of 
this  diagnosis,  but  not  to  accept  mention  of  asymptomatic  osteoarthritis  discov- 
ered as  a minor  or  incidental  finding  on  an  X-ray  report.  Most  individuals 
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Figure  5.1 . Flowchart  version  of  the  algorithm  for  assessing  confor- 
mance to  review  criteria  (cataract  example,  section  on  vision  tests  done 
on  initial  evaluation) 


NOTE:  Flowcharts  2 and  3 not  shown. 
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acquire  minor  degrees  of  osteoarthritis  as  they  age.  Asymptomatic,  minor  dis- 
ease does  not  justify  the  expensive  and  potentially  risky  tests  and  treatments 
that  are  indicated  for  more  serious  disease;  therefore,  the  asymptomatic  pa- 
tients, ascertained  incidentally  in  X-ray  findings,  are  excluded  from  measure- 
ment of  guideline  conformance  for  osteoarthritis. 

The  committee  also  adds  further  details  in  columns  three  and  four  of  the 
worksheet.  In  the  fourth  column,  the  committee  defines  the  time  window  for 
each  criterion,  i.e.,  for  what  period  of  patient  care  must  the  data  source  be 
searched  before  concluding  that  a relevant  data  item  does  not  exist?  In  the 
fourth  column,  also,  the  committee  may  add  further  instructions  for  the  data 
sources  to  be  searched  for  evidence  of  conformance  to  each  criterion  (see  Ta- 
ble 5.2).  In  this  example,  by  excluding  all  vision  tests  other  than  visual  acuity 
and  glare  tests,  the  committee  ensures  any  patient  receiving  such  other  tests  re- 
ceives individual  case-based  review. 

For  small,  informal  studies  of  guideline  conformance,  reviewers  can  be 
trained  to  use  the  worksheet  directly  to  guide  review.  When  the  review  is  con- 
ducted, the  reviewer  works  down  the  rows  of  the  criterion  worksheet  to  assign 
a criterion  status  to  each  case  included  in  the  patient  sample  that  makes  up  the 
denominator  of  the  performance  measure.  Consider  the  example  of  a criterion 
requiring  that  a mammogram  be  done.  If  the  mammogram  was  done,  the  crite- 
rion status  is  “met.”  If  the  reviewer  finds  evidence  of  a defined  acceptable  al- 
ternative, the  criterion  status  is  “acceptable  alternative,”  e.g.,  the  patient 
refused  the  mammogram  or  is  suffering  from  a comorbid  terminal  illness  that 
makes  mammogram  screening  irrelevant,  or  receives  gynecological  care  from 
another  clinician  who  is  not  included  in  this  performance  review.  If  the  patient 
is  not  eligible  for  the  criterion,  the  criterion  status  is  “not  applicable.”  For  in- 
stance, if  the  patient  has  already  had  bilateral  mastectomies,  the  mammogram 
criterion  is  not  applicable.  If  the  committee  defines  the  evidence  that  must  be 
obtained  in  order  to  assign  criterion  status,  and  that  evidence  is  not  found  in 
the  patient  record,  the  criterion  status  is  “not  reviewable,”  e.g.,  the  mammo- 
gram care  should  occur  in  the  prior  year  but  the  patient  was  first  seen  only 
3 months  earlier.  If  the  committee  defines  the  absence  of  documentation  of  a 
recommended  action  as  evidence  that  it  did  not  occur,  and  no  documentation 
of  the  recommended  action  is  found,  the  criterion  status  is  “not  met,”  e.g.,  al- 
though the  patient  was  under  care  throughout  the  prior  year,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a mammogram  having  been  done. 

It  is  tempting  to  collect  more  data  than  are  needed  to  assess  conformance 
to  the  criteria.  Once  data  sources  have  been  accessed,  some  committee  mem- 
bers may  argue  for  collecting  data  to  answer  additional  questions  of  interest  to 
them.  For  example,  how  many  of  the  urinary  incontinence  patients  have  a col- 
lege education?  How  many  patients  receiving  surgery  for  benign  prostatic  hy- 
perplasia are  covered  by  insurance?  Unless  resources  for  review  are  abundant, 
the  committee  resists  including  additional  questions  because  the  cost  of  ab- 
stracting data  is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  data  elements  abstracted,  re- 
corded, and  analyzed.  Committee  staff  advise  the  committee  to  adopt  a frugal 
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approach  to  data  selection.  Data  are  generally  included  in  a performance  meas- 
ure only  if  they  have  one  of  the  following  functions: 

• Help  assess  the  criterion.  For  example,  to  assess  whether  an  abnormal 
hematocrit  was  rechecked  within  21  days,  data  to  be  abstracted  are  a 
record  of  the  test  and  of  its  date. 

• Help  follow  decision  rules  for  evaluating  criteria  compliance.  For  ex- 
ample, if  there  are  different  criteria  for  men  and  women,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  patient  gender. 

• Define  exclusions  or  acceptable  alternatives.  For  example,  in  review- 
ing care  given  to  postoperative  pain  patients,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
patients  from  the  numerator  who  are  dmg  dependent  and  to  have  a 
data  item  that  notes  such  drug  dependency,  because  different  criteria 
apply  to  such  patients. 

• Identify  gaps  in  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  clinical  practice  guide- 
line. Other  data  that  may  not  be  part  of  a guideline  may  be  desired  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  current  practice.  For  instance,  the  committee 
may  decide  to  collect  data  on  a new  drug  that  came  into  use  after  the 
guideline  was  written,  including  how  it  is  used  and  its  effects.  To  con- 
trol costs,  such  additional  items  are  not  collected  if  the  question  has 
been  addressed  in  other  studies. 

Step  10.  Draft  data  collection  forms  and  procedures.  Careful  design 
of  data  collection  forms  and  procedures  is  critical  for  ensuring  both  the  reli- 
ability and  validity  of  a performance  measure.  With  attention  to  detail,  the 
committee,  guided  by  its  technical  support  staff,  develops  instruments  that  en- 
sure consistent  and  relevant  data  collection.  In  order  to  protect  rights  of  indi- 
viduals to  privacy,  the  data  collection  forms  use  codes  instead  of  names  to 
identify  patients  and  clinicians. 

The  data  abstraction  form  is  formatted  so  that  it  promotes  accuracy  in  fill- 
ing in  the  blanks,  limits  the  likelihood  of  missing  data  items,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible later  to  collate  the  data  by  hand  or  enter  it  into  a computer  file  quickly 
and  accurately.  In  general,  the  questions  on  the  form  follow  the  order  in  which 
the  information  appears  in  the  patient  record  or  other  source  of  data.  If  data  are 
to  be  found  in  more  than  one  place  in  a patient  record  or  in  more  than  one 
document,  the  questions  are  grouped  according  to  the  source,  or  there  are  dif- 
ferent forms  for  each  source.  For  example,  when  abstracting  from  the  ambula- 
tory record,  the  first  section  of  the  form  collects  information  from  all  visit 
notes,  and  subsequent  sections  address  laboratory  tests,  radiology  reports,  and 
consult  notes,  in  that  order.  Finally,  the  last  section  or  a separate  form  is  used 
for  data  obtained  from  the  patient’s  hospital  record  or  discharge  summary. 

Abstraction  forms  may  be  accompanied  by  written  instmctions  or  deci- 
sion mles  for  abstractors.  These  instmctions  and  mles  are  derived  from  the 
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information  that  was  written  onto  the  criteria  development  worksheets.  A sum- 
mary of  the  same  instructions  may  also  appear  on  the  abstracting  form  to  facili- 
tate data  abstraction. 

Variation  in  the  procedures  for  data  collection  is  a source  of  unreliability 
in  quality  measurements.  The  methods  and  specific  instructions  for  data 
collection  are,  therefore,  especially  important  in  multiorganizational 
reviews  to  ensure  consistency  of  data  collection  among  the  many  abstrac- 
tors and  performance  sites.  Limiting  measurement  error  requires  rigor- 
ous quality  control  of  data  at  every  step  including  abstraction,  entry,  and 
processing. 

To  facilitate  data  quality  control  and  subsequent  analysis  in  large  pro- 
jects, a computer  system  is  built,  into  which  data  from  paper  data  ab- 
straction forms  are  entered.  For  very  large  projects,  economies  of  scale 
justify  the  expense  of  building  an  interactive  computer  system  for  direct 
entry  of  data  from  paper  records  or  electronic  data  sources.  The  com- 
puter screen  in  such  a system  prompts  the  abstractor  to  look  for  a data 
item,  giving  precise  instructions  above  the  item,  and  when  this  is  entered, 
prompts  for  the  next  item.  This  speeds  up  the  data  collection  process 
while  reducing  opportunities  for  errors  in  data  transcription. 

In  designing  a computerized  data  entry  system,  features  are  incorporated 
to  minimize  errors  in  data  entry.  To  facilitate  data  entry,  codes  requiring 
few  keystrokes  are  recommended.  Numeric  codes  are  preferred  to  letters 
because  they  permit  rapid  data  entry  using  the  numeric  key  pad.  When- 
ever possible,  codes  should  have  consistent  meaning  from  question  to 
question,  enabling  the  abstractor  to  memorize  codes.  The  number  of 
characters  for  each  field  is  specified,  the  fields  are  aligned  and  right- 
justified,  and  no  blank  spaces  are  permitted  (see  Figure  5.2  for  an  exam- 
ple). A leading  zero  is  inserted  when  a single  digit  number  is  abstracted 
into  a two-character  field.  Instead  of  leaving  blanks  for  missing  data,  the 
code  “9"  or  a combination  of  “9"s  is  commonly  used.  Similarly,  a code 
is  devised  for  data  not  applicable  or  not  required  for  the  question  (fre- 
quently "8”).  When  the  responses  on  the  form  lead  to  branching,  for  ex- 
ample, “If  no,  go  to  question  15,  ” the  skipped  questions  are  filled  in 
either  by  the  computer  or  the  data  abstractor  with  the  code  for  “not  ap- 
plicable. ” Finally,  when  a question  lists  a selection  of  choices,  but  the 
list  is  not  exhaustive,  there  is  a code  for  “other”  (see  Figure  5.2). 

A set  of  written  data  collection  procedures,  or  abstractor’s  manual,  is  es- 
sential to  multiorganizational  performance  reviews.  The  abstraction  man- 
ual contains  examples  of  the  appearance  of  the  data  sources  being  used 
and  examples  of  properly  completed  abstraction  forms.  These  examples 
demonstrate  the  most  common  situations  that  are  encountered  in  the  pa- 
tient records,  such  as  branching  or  missing  data.  If  data  are  being  en- 
tered directly  into  a computer  data  base,  in  addition  to  a clearly  written 
manual  for  the  abstractor,  there  are  “Help"  screens  incorporated  into 
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Figure  5.2.  Sample  of  abstraction  form  features  (cataract  example) 


• Blank  line  for  each 

Patient  study  code  

character 

Date  of  birth  _/_  

• Align  data  fields 

“Hctdone(1  =Y,2  = N)  _ 

“ Hct  result 

• Consistent  meaning  for 

. Was  biopsy  normal? 

codes 

1 - Yes 

• Include  code  for  “other" 

2 -No 

• No  blanks  allowed 

8 - Not  applicable 

9 - Not  available 

2.  Type  of  referral 
1 - Surgery 
2-  Gyn 
3 - Endocrine 

7 - Other 

8 - Not  applicable 

9 - Not  available 

the  data  entry  program  to  display  the  instructions  on-line.  If  a computer- 
ized data  entry  system  is  used,  the  manual  has  illustrations  showing  the 
appearance  of  the  computer  screens. 

Step  11.  Device  analysis  procedures.  During  the  review  analysis,  data 
for  each  case  in  the  patient  sample  will  be  compared  to  each  criterion  (e.g., 
each  row  shown  in  Table  5.2)  in  order  to  assign  as  its  criterion  status  one  of 
the  following  five  options:  “met,”  “acceptable  alternative,”  “not  applicable,” 
“not  reviewable,”  or  “not  met.” 

If  a performance  measure  is  applied  to  large  numbers  of  cases,  an  orderly 
analysis  procedure  is  developed  to  promote  reliability  and  efficiency  of  re- 
view. To  design  this  analysis  procedure,  the  panel  staff  analyze  the  relation- 
ships between  the  criteria  statements  and  acceptable  alternatives  by  drawing  a 
criteria  algorithm  flowchart.  This  describes  an  efficient  pathway  for  each  case 
to  follow  through  the  criteria  set.  The  criteria  algorithm  provides  explicit  step- 
by-step  instructions  for  the  decisions  that  a data  abstractor  in  an  organizational 
review  may  perform  mentally.  By  making  each  decision  and  its  place  in  the  se- 
quence of  review  explicit,  the  algorithm  ensures  uniform  application  of  the  cri- 
teria to  all  cases  in  the  sample.  Figure  5.1  shows  the  algorithm  flowchart 
related  to  the  criteria  for  vision  tests  shown  in  Table  5.2.  Notice  that  the  crite- 
ria algorithm  improves  upon  the  form  of  the  criteria  given  in  words  alone  by 
specifying  unambiguously  how  each  criterion  status  is  derived  for  each  crite- 
rion. By  creating  this  algorithm  flowchart,  the  panel  staff  may  uncover  any 
gaps  and  redundancies  in  the  logic  underlying  the  form  of  the  criteria  written 
in  words  only.  The  panel  is  informed  of  any  such  problems  at  its  next  meeting 
and  asked  to  provide  a solution.  Appendix  D describes  a method  for  construct- 
ing algorithm  flowcharts. 
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In  building  a computerized  system  for  performance  measurement,  there 
are  two  options  for  applying  the  review  criteria  to  the  patient  care  data. 
These  options  have  major  implications  for  the  time  and  expense  of  devel- 
oping and  operating  the  review  system  and  for  the  qualifications  of  the 
personnel  needed  to  develop  and  operate  the  review  system.  In  option  A, 
the  abstractor  reviews  the  data  items  selected  by  the  panel,  applies  each 
criterion  mentally,  preferably  following  an  appropriate  algorithm,  to  de- 
fine criterion  status,  and  records  or  enters  into  the  system  the  criterion 
status.  The  data  system  for  this  approach  is  very  simple,  but  there  is  a 
risk  of  human  error  introduced  when  abstractors  interpret  and  apply  the 
criterion.  In  option  B,  the  abstractor  records  or  directly  enters  the  data 
items  selected  by  the  panel;  the  criterion  is  then  applied  to  these  data  by 
a computerized  algorithm.  Examples  of  the  different  types  of  abstraction 
forms  that  are  used  for  the  option  A and  option  B methods  for  applying  a 
criterion  are  given  in  Figures  5.3  and  5.4. 

Option  A (see  Figure  5.3),  requires  less  startup  work,  but  training  for 
data  collection  is  more  difficult,  and  more  sophisticated  abstractors  are 
needed.  Inevitably,  because  more  judgment  is  required  of  the  abstractors, 
data  errors  are  more  common.  Option  B (see  Figure  5.4),  requires  more 
startup  cost  and  involves  programming  the  computerized  algorithm  to  ap- 
ply each  review  criterion.  However,  if  the  system  is  well  built,  extensive 
reviews  can  be  conducted  with  a high  degree  of  accuracy  and  speed  even 
when  using  abstractors  with  less  formal  education.  ( Palmer,  Louis,  Hsu 
etal.,  1985). 

There  are  other  options  that  combine  the  features  of  options  A and  B. 

For  instance,  a structured  review  procedure  can  be  designed.  The  ab- 
stractor enters  the  data  items  selected  by  the  panel,  in  the  order  in  which 


Figure  5.3.  Initial  evaluation  and  testing  criteria  coding:  option  A 
(cataract  example) 

1 . Was  a complete  ophthalmologic  exam  done  within  6 months 
after  diagnosis? 

Yes No 

Exam  must  include  all  of  the  following:  appearance  of  lens, 
retina/macula,  cornea,  intraocular  pressure. 

If  no,  did  patient  refuse  exam? 

Yes No 

2.  Was  a Snellen  visual  acuity  test  done  within  6 months  after 
diagnosis!?  (Right  and  left  eyes  separately  and  together.) 

Yes No 

If  no,  did  patient  refuse  exam? 

Yes No 

3.  Was  a glare  test  done? 

Yes No 

If  yes,  was  Snellen  visual  acuity  20/40  or  better,  and  patient 
complained  of  glare? 

Yes No 

4.  Were  any  of  the  following  tests  done:  contrast  sensitivity,  potential 
vision,  specular  photographic  microscopy,  formal  visual  fields, 
fluorescein  angiography,  external  photography,  corneal 
pachymetry,  B-scan  ultrasonography,  electrophysiological  tests? 

Yes No 
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Figure  5.4.  Initial  evaluation  and  testing  criteria  coding:  option  B 
(cataract  example) 


Are  any  of  the  following  documented  in  the  patient  record? 
Code  each  exam;  1 = yes,  2 = no,  3 = patient  refused 
Complete  ophthalmological  exam 


1 . Appearance  of  lens 

Date  _ _/_ 

2.  Appearance  of  macula/retina 

Date  _ _J_  _J_ 

3.  Appearance  of  cornea 

Date  _ _/_ 

4.  Intraocular  pressure 

Date  _ __y_  _J_ 

Snellen  visual  acuity  test 
5.  Snellen  visual  acuity 

Date  _ _J_  _J_ 

6a.  Snellen  results,  right  eye 

20/ 

6b.  Snellen  results,  left  eye 

20/ 

6c.  Snellen  results,  both  eyes 

20/ 

Glare  testing 

7.  Glare  test  done? 

7a.  If  yes,  did  patient  complain  of  glare? 

Other  tests 

8a.  Contrast  sensitivity 

8b.  Potential  vision 

8c.  Specular  photographic  microscopy 

8d.  Formal  visual  fields 

8e.  Fluorescein  angiography 

8f.  External  photography 

8g.  Corneal  pachymetry 

8h.  B-scan  ultrasonography 

8i.  Electrophysiological  tests 

NOTE:  This  form  collects  data  items  that  are  entered  into  a computer  data  base;  a computerized 
algorithm  then  applies  the  criteria  to  the  data  items,  assigning  a criterion  status  to  each. 


they  are  most  easily  found  in  the  data  source.  A computer  program  is 
written  to  sort  these  data  and  print  them  in  a uniform  case-abstract  for- 
mat. Clinician  reviewers  review  these  easily  read  case  abstracts  and  ap- 
ply the  criterion,  guided  by  a diagram  of  the  criterion  algorithm. 

Step  12.  Pilot  test  and  revise  criteria,  forms,  and  procedures.  The  per- 
formance measure  undergoes  a process  of  review  and  testing.  The  committee 
examines  the  content  of  the  abstraction  forms  and  procedure  manuals  for  face 
and  content  validity  and  determines  whether  they  include  all  of  the  data 
needed  to  evaluate  criteria  conformance.  To  ensure  that  the  terminology  and 
data  formats  of  the  forms  are  consistent  with  those  found  in  the  records,  the 
staff  tests  the  draft  instruments  by  abstracting  several  patient  records. 

In  a multiorganizational  review,  care  is  taken  to  determine  whether  ab- 
straction forms  and  analysis  procedures  accommodate  the  broad  variety 
of  data  configurations  found  in  patient  records  at  different  sites.  It  is 
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important  to  identify  whether  terminology  incorporated  in  the  forms  or 
manual  is  ambiguous  or  confusing  in  the  special  context  of  any  of  the  re- 
view sites.  In  a pilot  test,  approximately  30  to  50  patient  records  are  ab- 
stracted to  provide  an  adequate  representation  of  the  different  types  of 
data  that  may  be  encountered.  A larger  number  of  records  may  be  neces- 
sary if  there  are  many  different  performance  sites,  because  the  larger 
number  of  test  records  reveals  to  a fuller  extent  the  variations  in  conven- 
tions for  documenting  care  that  the  abstraction  forms  and  coding  rules 
must  accommodate. 

This  pilot  test  of  the  performance  measure  is  conducted  by  the  type  of 
personnel  who  will  conduct  a large-scale  review.  Intra-rater  reliability  is 
determined  when  a single,  experienced  abstractor  applies  the  abstrac- 
tion forms  for  a second  time  to  the  same  case  and  the  two  results  are 
compared.  Commonly,  re-review  by  the  same  abstractor  is  conducted  for 
a 5-percent  sample  of  cases.  If  the  two  versions  disagree,  an  explanation 
for  the  inconsistency  is  sought  in  order  to  clarify  the  data  abstraction  rules 
and  prevent  confusion  in  the  future.  Inter-rater  reliability  involves  two 
abstractors  of  equal  skill,  each  abstracting  the  same  case  once  and  com- 
paring their  results.  A 5-percent  sample  of  cases  is  also  drawn  to  examine 
inter-rater  reliability.  Initially,  a large  sample  of  cases  is  drawn  to  pilot 
test  the  data  abstraction  forms  and  procedures.  Both  intra- rater  and  inter- 
rater reliability  testing  can  help  determine  how  much  variation  in  the  data 
collection  is  due  to  the  abstraction  instruments  themselves.  In  the  project 
to  Develop  and  Evaluate  Methods  for  Promoting  Ambulatory  Care  Qual- 
ity (DEMPAQ),  100  percent  re-review  was  conducted  for  the  first  100 
cases  abstracted,  and  then  an  ongoing  review  of  5 percent  of  randomly 
selected  cases  ensured  continuing  data  quality.  The  5-percent  sample  of 
cases  has  become  the  convention  for  monitoring  both  accuracy  of  ab- 
straction and  input,  as  well  as  continued  appropriateness  of  the  forms 
themselves.  (See  Appendix  C for  further  details  of  the  DEMPAQ  Project.) 

The  data  abstracted  during  the  two  types  of  reliability  tests  are  compared 
for  agreement  by  using  standard  statistical  packages.  These  packages 
calculate  the  percentage  of  agreement  for  each  data  item  reviewed  and 
print  out  lists  of  those  items  that  disagree.  By  identifying  the  items  with 
high  rates  of  disagreement,  the  panel  staff  identify  data  elements  that  de- 
crease the  reliability  of  the  instrument.  They  then  try  to  improve  agree- 
ment (and  therefore  reliability)  through  more  explicit  decision  rules  in 
the  instruction  manual,  better  training,  and/or  improved  abstraction 
form  design.  Re-review  and  revision  of  the  performance  measure  take 
place  until  the  agreement  rate  reaches  an  acceptable  level,  e.g.,  95  per- 
cent. It  is  important  to  note  that  although  95  percent  is  often  the  rate  of 
agreement  desired  for  reliability  tests,  the  acceptable  rate  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  requirements  of  each  study.  Agreement  rate  is  not  a statisti- 
cal test,  so  there  is  no  predetermined  "right"  sample  size  for  the  nurhber 
of  cases  reviewed.  The  level  of  agreement  chosen  as  acceptable  depends 
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upon  a tradeoff  between  the  level  of  agreement  desired  and  the  funds 
available  to  achieve  it. 

Once  the  reliability  of  the  performance  measure  is  established,  a process 
of  evaluating  its  validity  is  undertaken.  A panel  of  objective  clinicians  ex- 
amines the  criteria,  coding  instructions,  and  abstraction  form  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  likely  to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  the  performance 
measure  was  designed.  Clinician  reviewers  assist  in  determining  the 
specificity  of  the  measure  as  a test  for  guideline  conformance  by  conduct- 
ing structured  implicit  review  of  a sample  of  the  patient  records  in  which 
the  medical  review  criteria  were  “not  met.  ” They  judge  whether  “not 
met”  cases  truly  do  not  conform  with  the  guideline. 

Ideally,  sensitivity  of  the  guideline-derived  criteria  should  also  be  tested 
by  conducting  structured  peer  review  of  cases  that  met  the  review  crite- 
ria. The  clinician  reviewers  are  guided  to  consider  these  issues: 

1.  Are  the  review  criteria  appropriate  for  the  performance  meas- 
ure? If  not,  the  reviewers  suggest  more  appropriate  criteria  so 
that  outdated,  inappropriate,  or  ambiguous  terminology  may 
be  replaced  with  more  useful  terms. 

2.  Are  the  review  criteria  applicable  to  the  case?  If  not,  the  re- 
viewers give  a reason  why  they  do  not  apply,  so  that  addi- 
tional exclusions  or  improved  instructions  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  abstractor’s  manual. 

3.  Was  the  finding  of  “not  met”  justified  in  this  case?  If  not,  the 
reviewers  give  reasons  so  that,  where  appropriate,  additional 
acceptable  alternatives  or  abstracting  rules  may  be  formulated. 

An  example  of  detailed  instructions  for  conducting  validity  reviews  is 
provided  in  Appendix  B. 

If  the  reliability  or  validity  testing  reveals  that  the  performance  measure 
is  subject  to  substantial  measurement  error,  each  component  of  the  meas- 
ure is  examined  for  areas  of  potential  correction.  The  considerations 
used  for  revising  the  review  criteria,  data  sample,  and  data  specifica- 
tions and  procedures  are  outlined  below. 

Although  the  review  criteria  have  had  several  checks  for  face  validity,  in- 
validity is  often  identified  by  the  structured  review  of  records  as  de- 
scribed above.  The  expert  panel  examines  the  suggestions  provided  by 
the  validity  reviewers  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  accepted  and 
used  to  refine  the  performance  measure. 

If  the  number  of  errors  is  large  because  the  data  sample  contains  cases 
with  a great  variety  of  characteristics,  such  as  comorbid  conditions,  the 
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panel  tries  to  define  the  data  sample  more  narrowly.  Exclusions,  such  as 
making  certain  patients  ineligible  for  the  specific  criteria  set,  are  added 
to  the  definition  of  the  denominator. 

To  refine  data  procedures,  the  panel  and  staff  focus  on  making  the  list  of 
acceptable  alternatives  and  synonyms  for  required  data  items  more  com- 
prehensive, and  improving  the  instructions  for  identifying  the  appropri- 
ate data.  If  it  becomes  obvious  that  new  treatments  or  tests  have  been 
adopted  by  clinicians  since  design  of  the  performance  measure,  these  are 
added  to  the  abstraction  form  and  instruction  manual.  The  abstraction 
forms  and  instructions  are  examined  for  clarity  of  intent  and  design.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  an  experienced  abstractor,  who  has  not  contributed  to 
development  of  the  particular  instrument,  use  and  critique  it. 

Development  of  a performance  measure  is  an  ongoing  process  among  the 
expert  panel,  the  technical  staff  and  consultants,  and  the  abstractors. 
Continuous  attention  is  given  to  the  criteria  and  data  instruments  to  ensure 
that  they  reflect  the  latest  version  of  the  clinical  practice  guideline  and 
the  purpose  for  which  the  measure  is  used.  Revisions  of  the  performance 
measure  continue  until  the  amount  of  measurement  error  inherent  in  the 
instrument  is  small  enough  to  be  acceptable.  The  amount  of  error  remain- 
ing is  taken  into  account  when  the  rates  of  performance  are  used. 

Implementation  Phase 

Step  13.  Conduct  review  and  assign  criteria  status.  When  the  commit- 
tee and  staff  are  satisfied  that  the  performance  measure  can  be  applied  to  the 
data  sample,  abstractors  use  the  instrument  to  collect  the  data  for  calculating 
the  performance  rates.  If  paper  abstraction  forms  are  used,  the  results  can  be 
hand  tallied,  or  a file  of  clinical  data,  or  data  base  is  created  by  entering  the 
data  into  the  computer  from  the  paper  forms.  Similarly,  data  from  patient  or 
provider  questionnaires,  administrative  data,  and  other  printed  sources  can  be 
collected  on  paper  forms  for  entry  into  the  data  base. 

For  data  entry,  there  are  a variety  of  commercially  available  data  base 
management  programs  that  facilitate  the  design  of  the  file  structure  and  the 
data  entry  screens.  To  reduce  transcription  errors,  these  data  entry  programs 
follow  the  order  of  the  data  on  the  abstracting  form  and  contain  checks  on  the 
data  as  they  are  entered.  Data  entry  checking  includes  range  and  format  checks 
and  specification  of  required  data. 

Using  the  performance  measure  developed  by  the  committee,  the  review 
analysis  is  conducted  by  the  quality  assurance/quality  improvement  coordinator 
(or  equivalent  individual)  or  by  staff  under  hi.s/her  direction.  Training  of  abstrac- 
tors at  the  organizational  level  usually  involves  orientation  to  the  purpo.se  of  the 
review,  the  data  .sources  used,  and  the  review  instrument.  Such  internal  reviews 
can  be  implemented  quickly  because  abstractors  have  easy  access  to  and  familiar- 
ity with  their  patient  records.  The  close  supervision  given  to  staff  by  the  quality 
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manager  means  that  extensive  reliability  testing  is  not  required  at  this  level. 
Criterion  status  is  assessed  and  coded  directly  on  the  abstracting  form  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  on  the  form  or  in  the  abstracting  instructions.  This  re- 
quires abstractors  to  follow  the  explicit  instructions  given  forjudging  criterion 
conformance. 


For  multiorganizational  performance  measures,  data  may  be  entered  di- 
rectly from  patient  records  through  an  interactive  computer  screen,  or 
electronically  transferred  from  automated  patient  record  systems,  com- 
puterized claims  data  bases,  and  other  clinical  data  bases  or  registries. 
Electronic  tranter,  when  possible,  produces  a data  base  for  performance 
measurement  without  the  expense  of  patient  record  reviews  or  the  poten- 
tial for  errors  associated  with  the  abstracting  process.  In  comprehensive 
integrated  medical  information  systems,  such  as  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs’  Decentralized  Hospital  Computer  Program  and  the  HELP 
system  at  the  LDS  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  routines  and  datafiles 
for  quality  measurement  have  been  incorporated  into  the  main  system. 

Training  sessions  for  the  abstractors  in  multiorganizational  review  are 
tailored  to  their  level  of  skill  and  understanding.  Abstractors  with  differ- 
ent skill  levels  or  experience  are  taught  separately.  For  those  who  are 
less  familiar  with  the  data  sources  and  abstraction  techniques,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  more  examples,  more  practice  time,  and  time  for  ques- 
tions and  group  discussion. 


Step  14.  Report  review  findings.  When  all  the  record  reviews  are  com- 
plete, the  data  from  the  abstracting  forms  are  transcribed  onto  a table  so  that  they 
may  be  summarized.  When  the  rows  of  the  table  represent  patients  and  the  col- 
umns represent  criterion  status  for  each  criterion  in  the  set,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  performance  rates  for  small  numbers  of  cases.  If  the  quality  assurance/im- 
provement committee  routinely  uses  a simple  computer  data  base  program,  the 
data  from  the  abstraction  forms  are  entered  into  a computer  for  summarization. 


The  committee  may  choose  to  compute  several  types  of  performance 
rates.  For  each  criterion  the  rate  for  exact  conformance  to  the  guideline  is  cal- 
culated by  dividing  the  number  of  cases  that  meet  a criterion  by  the  number  of 
cases  eligible  for  the  criterion: 

M 

M-hAA-l-NM 


where 

M = criterion  met 

AA  = acceptable  alternative  to  the  criterion 
NM  = criterion  not  met 


By  including  the  “acceptable  alternatives”  in  the  numerator  of  the  rate, 
the  committee  permits  acceptable  alternatives  to  be  considered  as  confor- 
mance to  a criterion.  Using  the  same  notation,  the  performance  rate  is: 
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M + AA 
M + AA  + NM 


It  is  also  possible  to  construct  rates  of  occurrence  of  each  type  of  accept- 
able alternative:  for  instance,  if  there  are  five  separately  numbered  acceptable 
alternatives,  the  rate  for  acceptable  alternative  1 is  computed  thus: 

AAi 

M + AAi_5  + NM 


where 

AAj  = acceptable  alternative  1 to  the  criterion,  etc. 
NM  = criterion  not  met 


For  instance,  if  patient  refusal  is  acceptable  alternative  1,  observing  an 
unexpectedly  high  patient  refusal  rate  suggests  that  providers  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  patients  to  accept  a treatment  recommended  by  the 
guideline. 


If  a non-conformance  rate  is  desired,  the  status  “not  met”  is  in  the  nu- 
merator, thus: 


NM 

M + AA  + NM 

The  denominator  for  a conformance  or  nonconformance  rate  excludes 
the  cases  for  which  the  criterion  is  not  applicable  or  for  which  there  are  no 
data  with  which  to  judge  criterion  compliance.  Rates  of  occurrence  of  nonre- 
viewable  cases,  indicating  poor  documentation  of  care,  can  also  be  calculated: 

NR 

M + AA  + NM  + NR 


where 

NR  = criterion  is  not  reviewable. 


Following  the  data  analysis,  the  quality  manager  prepares  reports  of  the 
criteria  performance  rates  for  the  quality  committee.  These  reports  take  the 
form  of  tables,  graphs,  and  text  summaries. 

If  the  committee  wishes  to  summarize  performance  for  a single  case  for 
the  entire  set  of  guideline-derived  criteria,  there  are  several  options.  A case 
with  nonconformance  to  any  criterion  in  the  set  can  be  scored  as  not  confor- 
mant, the  possible  scores  being  0 or  1 . This  implies  an  all-or-nothing  attitude. 
The  committee  can  also  choose  to  weight  criteria  for  their  importance  and  use 
the  weighted  average  of  individual  criterion  scores  for  a case  to  sum  perform- 
ance for  all  criteria  for  that  case.  As  a third  option,  the  committee  can  create  a 
rate  where  the  denominator  is  the  number  of  criteria  that  apply  to  a case  and 
the  numerator  is  the  number  of  applicable  criteria  that  were  met;  this  gives  a 
score  that  is  a continuous  variable  with  values  ranging  from  0 to  1.  Rates  for 
ca.ses  can  then  be  averaged  for  the  individual  clinician,  department,  or  organi- 
zation that  is  held  primarily  responsible,  depending  on  the  committee’s  purpo.se 
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In  designing  performance  rate  reports,  the  committee  and  staff  strive  to 
capture  the  essential  information  that  users  will  need  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. For  example,  reports  for  individual  clinicians  are  most  helpful  if  they  re- 
late to  performance  that  can  be  changed  by  the  clinicians  themselves.  Such 
strategies  for  change  can  include  alterations  in  practice  policies,  improved 
documentation  design,  or  enrollment  in  a continuing  education/training  course 
to  learn  new  methods  of  managing  disease  or  the  use  of  a new  instrument. 

In  reporting  rates  that  are  much  influenced  by  system  performance  (such 
as  timely  institution  of  thrombolytic  treatment  or  timely  recall  of  an  ambula- 
tory patient  with  a biopsy  positive  for  cancer),  comparisons  between  clinicians 
are  only  useful  to  the  extent  that  the  clinicians  can  control  these  systems,  such 
as  physicians  who  manage  their  own  practices.  Such  reports  are  best  used  to 
compare  departments  within  organizations  or  several  organizations,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  continuous  quality  improvement,  provide  performance  measurements 
at  repeated  intervals  of  time. 

Tables,  graphs,  and  charts  are  usually  used  to  display  large  amounts  of 
numerical  data.  To  promote  clarity,  each  table  should  display  a single  perform- 
ance issue.  Caution  is  needed  to  select  a format  and  measurement  scale  appro- 
priate to  the  data,  and  staff  should  seek  feedback  on  formats  from  the  group  to 
whom  a performance  rate  will  be  reported. 

Explanatory  text  and  captions  accompany  the  graphs  and  tables  con- 
tained in  the  performance  reports  (see  Figure  5.5).  When  possible,  the  text  ex- 
plaining the  data  is  adjacent  to  the  graph  or  chart.  If  this  is  not  possible,  it 
should  be  linked  by  a clear  numbering  system.  This  text  includes  an  explana- 
tion of  the  criterion  content,  how  the  criterion  was  assigned  a status,  how  the 
performance  rate  was  calculated,  the  composition  of  any  comparison  group 


Figure  5.5.  Sample  report  of  performance  rates  for  initial  exam  and 
testing  criteria  (cataract  example) 
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whose  data  are  also  shown,  the  derivation  of  any  standards  included  in  the  re- 
port, and  possible  interpretations  of  the  data  reported. 

In  multiorganizational  reviews,  reporting  review  findings  involves  three 
stages.  First,  criterion  status  data  are  analyzed;  then  performance  rates 
are  calculated  for  each  criterion  and  for  combinations  of  criteria;  and  fi- 
nally, reports  are  issued  to  feed  back  the  results  to  clinicians  and 
organizations. 

In  Steps  8 and  II  above,  the  derivation  of  criteria  from  a practice  guideline 
and  the  construction  of  an  algorithm  for  evaluating  compliance  of  individ- 
ual cases  with  the  criteria  is  described.  The  criteria  analysis  follows  the 
algorithm  rules  to  assign  a status  of  “met,  ” “not  met,  ’’  “acceptable  alterna- 
tive, ” “not  reviewable,  ” or  “not  applicable'’  to  each  of  the  review  criteria. 

If  the  algorithm  diagram  follows  standard  flowcharting  conventions,  a 
programmer  can  use  it  to  develop  detailed  specifications  for  programming 
the  criterion  analysis.  The  logic  applied  in  calculating  a performance  rate 
is  revealed  by  these  detailed  specifications  or  by  detailed  documentation 
of  the  criteria  analysis  program.  In  this  way,  the  user  can  determine 
whether  a performance  rate  is  subject  to  measurement  error.  For  exam- 
ple, the  performance  rate  will  be  erroneously  high  if  the  criterion  states 
that  blood  pressure  and  temperature  must  be  taken,  but  the  program  logic 
searches  for  either  blood  pressure  or  temperature.  Conversely,  a low 
guideline  conformance  rate  can  be  erroneously  produced  by  a program 
that  does  not  properly  identify  and  remove  from  the  denominator  the 
cases  assigned  the  criterion  status  “not  applicable  ’’  or  “not  reviewable.  ” 

The  criteria  analysis  program  produces  a computer  data  file  with  a 
status  for  each  criterion  for  each  patient  reviewed.  The  rate  calculation 
program  takes  these  data  and  aggregates  them  to  produce  rates  of  per- 
formance for  each  criterion  for  individual  clinicians  and  for  groups  of 
clinicians.  Embodied  in  this  program  are  the  basic  formulas  for  calculat- 
ing practice  guideline  conformance  rates. 

The  rate  calculation  program  can  produce  rates  of  performance  for  indi- 
vidual clinicians.  Rates  for  groups  of  clinicians  are  derived  by  calculat- 
ing the  weighted  average  of  the  individual  rates  of  group  members.  These 
may  be  analyzed  in  various  ways,  showing  rates  by  organizational  affili- 
ation, clinical  specialty,  geographic  area,  or  other  variables  of  interest. 

Prior  review  projects  have  identified  the  following  issues  as  significantly 
related  to  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  programming  performance  measures: 

I.  When  large  numbers  of  cases  are  to  be  reviewed,  the  cost  of 
programming  is  more  than  offset  by  the  savings  achieved  by 
using  automated  data  processing. 
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2.  Since  computer  programming  is  expensive,  time  and  effort 
must  be  allotted  for  the  design  and  test  phases  of  program  de- 
velopment. Careful  evaluation  at  the  early  stages  prevents  the 
wasteful  reworking  of  poorly  conceived  programs. 

3.  Whether  the  actual  programming  is  done  by  internal  staff  or 
by  consultants,  there  should  be  at  least  one  staff  member  fa- 
miliar with  the  performance  measure  development  process 
who  then  is  responsible  for  overseeing  all  the  steps  in  the  de- 
sign, programming,  and  testing  of  the  systems. 

4.  Training  should  be  tailored  to  the  level  of  sophistication  of 
personnel,  who  may  range  from  data  abstractors  to  the  clini- 
cians responsible  for  interpreting  performance  rate  data  to 
others.  When  possible,  professional  trainers  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  enough  time  should  be  allowed  to  meet  the  learn- 
ing needs  of  the  trainees. 

5.  The  project  budget  should  allow  for  the  costs  of  keeping  the 
software  up  to  date  and  making  revisions  as  needed. 

6.  Considerable  computer  memory  and  speed  are  required  to 
handle  complex,  clinically  detailed  computer  programs  when 
large  numbers  of  cases  are  analyzed.  If  computer  capacity  is 
not  sufficient,  the  computation  of  performance  measurements 
will  be  slow. 

These  considerations,  although  obvious,  are  often  neglected  in  practice. 

Computerized  systems  offered  for  performance  measurement  by  some 
software  vendors  incorporate  proprietary  techniques.  If  the  company  de- 
scribes what  its  software  does  but  will  not  allow  inspection  of  the  com- 
puter code  or  provide  the  algorithm  logic,  these  programs  are  so-called 
"black  boxes”  (lezzoni,  1991):  the  user  knows  only  the  inputs  and  out- 
puts for  the  program,  but  is  blinded  to  the  decision  rules  employed  in  pro- 
ducing a "met”  or  "not  met”  status  for  a given  criterion.  In  such 
instances,  the  accuracy  of  the  performance  rate  derived  from  this  crite- 
rion cannot  be  determined,  except  by  a laborious  process  of  sending  nu- 
merous test  cases  through  the  system. 

Step  15.  Interpret  flndings,  apply  standards  of  quality.  The  following 
technical  terms  are  used  in  this  section: 

• Case  mix.  A classification  of  patients  into  categories  reflecting  differ- 
ences in  type  of  illness  and/or  resource  consumption. 

• Conndence  interval.  An  interval  or  range  based  on  a random  sample, 
for  which  there  is  a given  probability  (e.g.,  95  percent)  that  the 
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population  mean  is  contained  within  that  interval.  For  example,  a 
study  may  show  that  a drug  lowers  the  average  blood  pressure  for  pa- 
tients in  the  study  by  4.8  mm  Hg,  with  the  95-percent  confidence  inter- 
val between  2.5  and  7.3  mm  Hg.  The  confidence  interval  is  used  in 
performance  measurement  to  indicate  whether  an  individual  rate  from  a 
performance  review  is  considered  statistically  similar  to  or  different 
from  the  group  average  rate,  or  from  a performance  rate  selected  to 
represent  an  acceptable  level  of  care. 

The  committee  uses  the  reports  of  performance  rates  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  prompted  the  review  initially — such  questions  as  “Does  the  clinic 
meet  the  childhood  immunization  target  proposed  by  the  state  chapter  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics?”  “Have  we  maintained  the  improvement  in 
rates  of  appropriate  treatment  of  pressure  ulcers  that  was  achieved  last  year?” 
“Are  we  doing  fewer  inappropriate  Cesarean  sections  following  our  intensive 
continuing  education  program?” 

Each  of  these  questions  implies  a standard  of  quality.  The  question 
“Does  the  clinic  meet  the  target?”  uses  a prescriptive  standard  set  by  an  exter- 
nal group  respected  for  its  expertise  in  the  subject  matter.  The  questions  “Have 
we  maintained. . .?”  and  “Are  we  doing  fewer. . .?”  use  a standard  set  by  com- 
parison with  prior  performance.  Standards  of  quality  are  applied  to  a perform- 
ance rate  to  decide  whether  any  further  analysis  or  action  is  necessary.  The 
purpose  of  the  review,  who  conducts  the  review,  and  the  strategy  for  using  the 
review  results  determine  the  type  of  standard  of  quality  that  is  used.  The  type 
of  standard,  therefore,  is  determined  beforehand  and  guides  the  choices  made 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  performance  measure.  In  the  first  ex- 
ample, a quality  assurance/quality  improvement  committee  in  a pediatric 
clinic  constructs  its  immunization  rate  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  it  meets  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  target  rate  for  the  State. 
In  the  other  two  examples,  a hospital  committee  compares  its  current  organiza- 
tion’s performance  with  its  prior  performance  in  order  to  determine  whether 
quality  improvements  are  being  maintained  or  are  newly  achieved. 

Comparative  standards  fit  with  the  strategy  of  continuous  quality  im- 
provement, which  is  driven  by  the  idea  of  gradually  and  systematically  achiev- 
ing higher  levels  of  performance.  Comparisons  to  past  performance  assume 
that  the  same  performance  measure  was  used  to  derive  the  previous  rate.  If  the 
measure  is  a new  one,  a cohort  of  cases  from  an  earlier  lime  period  can  be  re- 
viewed to  establish  a measure  of  prior  performance,  but  it  is  important  for  the 
committee  to  consider  any  time  trends  that  would  confound  the  results. 

Rates  that  are  compared  for  different  groups  of  clinicians  within  the  or- 
ganization are  also  useful  for  suggesting  future  actions.  For  example,  if  the 
rate  for  pain-free  postoperative  hours  for  patients  are  lower  in  one  unit  than  in 
another,  the  unit  with  the  higher  rate  will  consider  adopting  the  pain  control 
techniques  of  the  unit  with  the  lower  rates. 
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Multiorganizational  measurements  are  useful  to  describe  the  clinical  per- 
formance of  groups  of  clinicians  and  the  systems  they  work  in,  and  to  per- 
mit individual  clinicians  to  compare  themselves  to  group  norms.  The 
rates  of  performance  from  these  measurements  are  interpreted  by  com- 
parison to  rates  achieved  by  other  groups,  or  of  the  same  groups  at  differ- 
ent times.  Cross -comparisons  are  appropriate  only  if  the  reviews  were 
done  with  the  same  performance  measure,  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Variability  observed  in  rates  of  performance  for  specific  clinical  tasks 
may  be  due  to  patient  factors,  measurement  error,  or  actual  differences  in 
practice  between  individual  clinicians,  groups  of  clinicians,  or  organiza- 
tions. Sound  interpretation  of  the  rates  and  using  them  to  improve  clini- 
cal care  require  taking  into  account  the  measurement  error  and  patient 
factors  that  affect  measurements  made  with  a particular  performance 
measure.  The  expert  panel  attempts  to  eliminate  some  of  the  effects  of 
measurement  error  and  patient  factors  by  carefully  specifying  the  data 
sample  and  criteria  exclusions.  These  exclusions  remove  from  the  per- 
formance measure  similar  patients  who  may  require  slightly  different 
care,  because  they  should  be  evaluated  against  different  criteria. 

Nonetheless,  some  effect  of  patient  factors  may  remain  on  account  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  types  of  patients  seen  by  clinicians  who  have  differ- 
ent types  of  training  or  work  in  different  types  of  organizations.  If  it  were 
possible  to  write  explicit  review  criteria  so  complex  that  every  possible 
combination  of  patient  circumstances  is  matched,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  further  exploratory  data  analysis.  In  reality,  this  is  not  possible.  To  ex- 
plore whether  differences  in  performance  rates  are  due  to  real  differ- 
ences between  clinicians,  therefore,  case-mix  adjustments  can  be  made 
to  allow  for  the  contribution  of  patient  factors  to  the  variability  shown  by 
the  measurement.  For  example,  an  assessment  of  compliance  with  the 
acute  pain  management  guideline  ( Carr,  Jacox,  Chapman  et  al,  1992) 
may  show  more  patients  suffering  postoperative  complications  in  large 
referral  centers  than  in  community  hospitals.  If  the  rates  have  not  been 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  fact  that  these  referral  centers  generally  perform 
more  major  surgery,  the  crude  rates  will  be  misleading. 

One  approach  for  investigating  how  various  patient,  clinician,  and  or- 
ganizational factors  affect  performance  is  to  calculate  observed  and  ex- 
pected rates  of  guideline  conformance.  Risk  factors  inherent  in  the 
patient  population  (e.g.,  comorbid  conditions)  are  identified,  and  overall 
performance  rates  for  these  patient  samples  are  calculated.  Then  rates 
for  each  clinician  or  clinician  group  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  patients  who  fall  into  each  of  the  patient  risk  groups  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  the  entire  population  of  patients  re- 
viewed. (For  further  discussion  of  this  issue  see  Appendix  C.) 

If  the  performance  of  an  individual  or  a group  or  both  is  highly  variable, 
the  mean  performance  rate  is  a poor  standard  of  comparison.  Therefore, 
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if  small  groups  or  individual  clinicians  receive  reports  of  their  own  per- 
formance in  comparison  with  the  entire  group,  the  confidence  intervals 
around  the  individual  and  the  group  rates  are  reported  in  order  to  pre- 
vent erroneous  conclusions.  However,  a pattern  of  continued  differences 
between  two  groups  over  time  may  justify  further  investigation,  even  if 
small  sample  sizes  make  the  confidence  intervals  too  large  to  show  even 
substantial  differences.  For  an  example  of  a graphic  display  comparing 
the  performance  of  different  clinician  groups  (urban,  suburban,  and  ru- 
ral), see  Figure  5.5. 

Figure  5.6  is  a performance  report  that  displays  the  performance  for  a 
group  of  providers  in  relation  to  the  confidence  intervals  around  a pre- 
scriptive standard.  It  is  based  on  an  example  of  a graphic  developed  by 
U.S.  Quality  Algorithms,  Inc.,  and  shows  hypothetical  data.  Each  data 
point  represents  a different  provider.  The  solid  line  at  65  percent  repre- 
sents a prescriptive  standard.  The  dotted  lines  show  a 95-percent  confi- 
dence interval  around  the  standard;  the  confidence  interval  becomes 


Figure  5.6.  Report  of  influenza  vaccination  of  high-risk  patients 


SOURCE;  Adapted  from  a graphic  developed  by  U.S.  Quality  Algorithms,  Inc. 

NOTE:  The  points  mark  the  average  performance  rate  for  individual  clinicians.  The 
dashed  line  marks  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  around  the  prescriptive 
starKfard  of  65  percent  for  group  performance. 
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narrower  as  the  number  of  cases  reviewed  increases.  This  approach  pro- 
vides a means  to  examine  the  performance  of  individual  clinicians  with 
respect  to  a standard,  but  it  is  not  intended  primarily  for  analyzing  differ- 
ences among  clinicians.  (For  an  example  of  the  inherent  difficulty  in  com- 
paring individual  clinicians  with  one  another,  see  Appendix  C.) 

Step  16.  Investigate  review  findings.  When  performance  rates  are  out 
of  line  with  the  standard  that  the  committee  adopts  for  interpreting  the  data,  a 
further  investigation  of  the  results  may  be  needed.  Often,  individual  patient  re- 
cords are  examined  by  a peer  reviewer  to  determine  whether  the  reported  per- 
formance rate  can  be  substantiated.  If  no  abstracting  errors  or  reasons  why  the 
criteria  could  not  or  should  not  be  met  are  found,  the  performance  rates  have 
indeed  identified  a quality  problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  Conversely,  if 
errors  are  found,  the  performance  measure  should  not  be  used  again  without  re- 
vising carefully  or  retraining  the  data  abstractors.  Or  the  committee  may  ask  a 
quality  improvement  team  to  use  managerial  data  sources  and  special  data 
collection  to  explore  whether,  and  how,  to  improve  performance  by  studying 
systems  for  delivering  care  to  particular  types  of  patients.  Composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  department  involved  in  the  process,  this  team  explores 
how  performance  can  be  improved. 

Although  troublesome  performance  rates  have  traditionally  been  investi- 
gated and  remedied  within  organizations,  there  are  currently  several  na- 
tional programs  that  can  produce  multiorganizational  comparisons  of 
performance  measurements  to  assist  providers  in  prioritizing  quality  im- 
provement activities.  For  example,  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Accredi- 
tation of  Healthcare  Organizations  (JCAHO)  has  undertaken  a program 
to  redesign  its  standards  and  accreditation  process.  This  “Agenda  for 
Change  ” uses  nationally  uniform  performance  measures  and  compara- 
tive feedback  to  enable  hospitals  to  identify  areas  for  quality  improve- 
ment (JCAHO,  1990).  Also,  the  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement 
Initiative,  introduced  in  1992  by  the  HCFA,  requires  PROs  to  develop 
and  disseminate  information  on  patterns  of  hospital  care  (Jencks  and 
Wilensky,  1992).  Comparisons  of  hospital  rates  are  intended  to  stimulate 
hospital  quality  improvement  efforts  aimed  at  matching  the  best  perform- 
ance in  their  State. 

Computerized  comparisons  of  performance  rates  are  also  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  military  hospitals  and  for  hospitals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

One  final  example  of  how  multiorganizational  measurements  may  be 
used  in  a broader  context  is  when  State  or  national  specialty  societies 
plan  continuing  education  programs  for  their  members.  The  project  to 
Develop  and  Evaluate  Methods  for  Promoting  Ambulatory  Care  Quality 
(DEMPAQ)  was  a demonstration  project  within  the  PRO  program.  Aided 
by  a research  team,  PROs  provided  comparisons  of  performance  rates 
and,  in  collaboration  with  medical  societies,  set  priorities  for  continuing 
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medical  education  programs.  (DEMPAQ  is  described  further  in  Appen- 
dix B,  Figure  B.L) 

Step  17.  Act  on  review  findings.  The  purpose  for  which  the  review  was 
conducted  will  dictate  to  a large  extent  the  type  of  interventions  that  will  fol- 
low if  quality  problems  are  confirmed.  When  peer  review  or  investigation  by  a 
quality  improvement  team  confirms  the  existence  of  a quality  problem  that 
was  suggested  by  the  performance  rates,  the  quality  improvement  committee 
may  recommend  appropriate  action.  When  responsibility  for  criterion  confor- 
mance resides  in  a specific  individual  or  group,  strategies  that  can  be  offered 
by  the  committee  include  continuing  medical  education  courses,  mentoring, 
and  supervision.  When  system  errors  occur,  such  as  failure  to  recall  patients 
with  a suspicious  test  finding,  and  responsibility  for  lack  of  conformance  can- 
not be  attributed  to  individual  clinicians,  the  quality  improvement  team  is 
likely  to  recommend  redesigning  the  system  so  that  it  is  easier  to  notice  abnor- 
mal tests  and  recall  patients. 

Step  18.  Conduct  review  again  to  reevaluate  performance.  This  docu- 
ment primarily  addresses  use  of  performance  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
quality  improvement.  Once  actions  intended  to  improve  quality  of  care  are 
implemented,  the  same  performance  measurements  can  be  repeated  to  see  if 
the  desired  improvements  have  been  attained. 


Conclusion 

The  methods  described  in  this  chapter  can  reinforce  the  use  of  clinical  practice 
guidelines.  Guideline-derived  performance  measurements  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  activities  that  are  necessary  to  improve  guideline  conformance, 
helping  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  AHCPR  clinical  practice  guideline  program. 
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6.  Checklist  for  Developing 
Guideline-Derived  Evaiuation 
instruments^ 


The  preceding  chapters  have  provided  the  conceptual  and  historical  frame- 
work for  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of  guideline-derived 
evaluation  tools.  In  Chapter  4 these  three  phases  are  further  divided  into  1 8 
steps  (see  Table  4.3),  and  in  Chapter  5 each  step  is  discussed  in  detail. 

Quality  improvement  (or  performance  review)  committees  and  their 
staffs  will  wish  to  read  these  narrative  chapters  with  care.  They  are  important 
for  understanding  and  completing  the  tasks  required  to  produce  medical  re- 
view criteria  consistent  with  the  guideline,  as  well  as  for  producing  valid  and 
reliable  performance  measures. 

The  Criteria  and  Performance  Measure  Checklist  that  follows  provides 
the  committees  with  a means  of  checking  the  completeness  of  their  work  and 
documenting  their  decisions.  The  checklist  is  used  in  a stepwise  process  as  the 
decisions  in  performance  measure  planning,  development,  and  implementation 
are  made.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  completed  all  at  once,  nor  is  it  meant  as  a 
substitute  for  a complete  and  careful  study  of  the  main  body  of  this  document. 


^Authors:  R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M.;  Naomi  J.  Banks,  M.B.A.,  M.Ed.;  and 
Patrice  Spath,  A.R.T.,  B.A. 
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Criteria  and  Performance  Measure  Checklist 


Planning  Phase 


Step  1.  Clarify  the  purpose  of  the  performance  measurement  see  p.  34 


What  is  the  purpose  of  this  performance  review  (i.e.,  what  do  we  hope  to 
find  out  that  we  don’t  already  know  about  the  performance  of  health  care 
clinicians  or  providers)? 


Step  2.  Identify  a relevant  clinical  practice  guideline 


see  p.  34 


1 . What  clinical  practice  guidelines  have  been  developed  for  the  topic  we 
are  reviewing? 


2.  On  which  clinical  practice  guidelines  will  this  performance  measure  be 
based? 

Title: 


Source(s): 


Title: 


Source(s): 


Title: 


Source(s): 
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Step  3.  Identify  populations  covered  by  the  guideline  see  p.  35 


1.  What  patient  populations  are  addressed  by  these  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines? Consider  age  category,  gender,  principal  and  secondary  diagnoses, 
principal  and  secondary  procedures,  level  of  care  setting  (e.g.,  inpatient, 
outpatient),  and  other  characteristics,  and  specify  as  appropriate. 

a.  

b.  

c.  

d.  

e.  

f.  

2.  Which  patient  population  identified  above  will  be  sampled  for  the  per- 
formance measure?  (Note  that  the  sample  will  be  further  defined  in  Step 
6 below.) 


Step  4.  Identify  guideline  recommendations  and  draft  the 

medical  review  criteria  see  p.  35 

1.  What  are  the  major  sections  of  the  clinical  practice  guideline? 

a.  

b.  

c.  

d.  

e.  

f 

2.  Which  of  these  major  sections  will  be  covered  in  this  performance  re- 
view (if  not  all)? 
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3.  Detail  the  clinical  practice  guideline  recommendations  in  the  section  that 
has  been  chosen  for  use  in  the  performance  measure,  the  exclusions  (if 
any),  and  the  acceptable  alternatives  (if  any)  specified  in  the  guideline. 
Note  that  precise  definitions  of  the  criteria  will  be  developed  in  Step  8. 
(Attach  additional  page  if  needed.) 


Clinical  practice  guideline 
recommendations 

Exclusions 

Acceptable  alternatives 

Complete  planning  phase,  review  resources  needed  for  development 


1. 


What  health  care  professionals  should  be  represented  on  the  performance 
review  committee  or  panel? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Are  they  represented?  Yes  No 

2.  List  the  technical  support  staff  available  for  the  review: 

1.  4.  

2.  5.  

3.  6.  

Are  they  sufficient  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  performance 
measure? 

Yes  No 
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3.  What  data  gathering  resources  are  available  for  the  review  within  exist- 
ing budgets? 

1.  4. 

2.  5. 

3.  6. 

Can  the  review  be  accomplished  with  the  resources  available? 

Yes  No 

4.  What  funds  are  available  for  the  review  over  and  above  the  usual  budget? 


5.  Who  will  confum  that  these  funds  can  be  obtained  and  spent? 


Development  Phase 


Step  5.  Identify  clinicians  and  sites  of  care  see  p.  38 


1 . Which  clinicians,  providers,  and  staff  will  be  evaluated  (as  a group,  not 
as  individuals)  in  this  performance  measure?  List  all  applicable:  title  or 
professional  discipline,  qualification,  or  organization. 


2.  What  settings  for  health  care  delivery  will  be  evaluated  by  this  perform- 
ance measure?  Check  all  that  apply,  and  add  specifics  where  appropriate: 
Acute  inpatient,  specify: 

Outpatient,  specify: 

Ambulatory/clinic  (e.g.,  freestanding  surgery  center),  specify: 

Nonacute  inpatient,  specify: 

Long-term  care,  residential  care,  nursing  home,  specify: 

Home  care,  specify: 

Other  (e.g.,  psychiatric  facility,  rehabilitation  center),  specify: 
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3.  What  is  the  scope  of  this  performance  review  for  which  the  measure  will 
be  used? 

Single  organization  Many  organizations 


Step  6.  DeHne  case  sample  and  case  sampling  period  see  p.  39 


1 .  Where  appropriate,  identify  the  patient  characteristics  that  will  be  used  to 
select  the  patient  sample  to  be  reviewed.  Indicate  the  data  sources  to  be 
used  to  identify  patients  with  these  characteristics. 


Patient  characteristic 

Data  source 

Age  category; 

Gender: 

Principal  diagnosis: 

Secondary  diagnoses: 

Principal  procedure: 

Secondary  procedures: 

Level  of  care: 

Other: 

Other: 

2.  Specify  the  time  period  during  which  the  health  care  services  to  be  re- 
viewed were  delivered  (i.e.,  the  beginning  and  ending  dates  of  the  time 
period  in  which  to  look  for  the  event  or  events  selected  above): 

From to 

3.  Describe  the  sampling  plan: 


Step  7.  Identify  data  source 


see  p.  42 


What  data  .sources  (e.g.,  patient  records,  claims  or  billing  files,  logs,  sur- 
veys) will  be  used  to  measure  conformance  to  guideline  recommenda- 
tions? 
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6.  Checklist  for  Developing  Guideline-Derived  Evaluation  Instruments 


Step  8.  Write  medical  review  criteria,  specifying  acceptable 
alternatives  and  time  window  see  p.  44 


1.  Complete  the  criteria  development  worksheet  (see  Table  5.2).  (Attach 
additional  page  if  necessary.) 


Data  elements 

Acceptable 

alternatives 

Data  sources 

Abstracting  instructions/ 
explanatory  notes 
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2.  Record  the  criteria  for  measuring  performance  that  were  specified  on  the 
criteria  development  worksheet.  If  you  have  developed  reliable  criteria, 
it  should  be  possible  to  answer  yes  to  each  of  the  following  questions. 
(Attach  additional  page  if  necessary.) 


Criterion 

Does  it 
reflect  the 
intent  of  the 
guideline? 

Can  a yes- 
no  decision 
about 
criterion 
compliance 
be  made? 

Can 

information 
necessary  to 
make  a yes- 
no  decision 
be  found  in 
the  data 
source(s)? 

Have 

acceptable 

alternatives 

and 

exclusions 
been  clearly 
identified? 

Is  a 

timeframe 

identified 

for 

observation 
of  criterion 
compliance? 
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Step  9.  Specify  data  items  and  data  rules 


seep.  50 


1 . Record  the  criteria  for  measuring  performance  on  the  worksheet  below. 

If  the  criteria  are  objective,  it  should  be  possible  to  answer  yes  to  each  of 
the  questions  shown.  (Attach  additional  page  if  necessary.) 


Criterion 

Are  all  data 
elements  dearly 
deGned?  Are 
abbreviations  and 
synonyms 
provided?  Are 
numeric  values 
included  where 
appropriate? 

Is  data  source 
identifled? 

Are  instructions 
and  decision  rules 
provided? 
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Step  10.  Draft  data  collection  forms  and  procedures  see  p.  53 


1 . After  drafting  the  data  collection  instrument(s),  ask  each  of  these  ques- 
tions about  the  tool  you  will  be  using  for  gathering  information.  It  should 

be  possible  to  answer  yes  to  each  of  these  questions. 

a.  Is  the  instrument  organized  to  permit  ease  of  data  collection?  Does 
it  follow  the  organization  of  the  data  source(s),  or  does  it  have 
some  other  logical  basis? 

Yes  No 

b.  Is  the  manner  for  recording  the  requested  data  elements  clearly  indi- 
cated (e.g.,  units  of  measurement,  narrative,  yes-no)? 

Yes  No 

c.  When  data  are  precoded,  are  codes  provided  on  the  instrument? 

Yes  No 

d.  If  categories  for  grouped  data  are  shown  on  the  instrument,  are  they 
exhaustive  and  mutually  exclusive  (e.g.,  age  = ^20,  21-25,  >26)? 

Yes  No 

e.  Does  the  visual  appearance/layout  of  the  instrument  promote  under- 
standing and  accuracy  of  data  abstraction? 

Yes  No 

f.  If  the  data  will  later  be  entered  into  a computer  data  base,  does  the 
visual  appearance/layout  of  the  instrument  promote  ease  of  data 
entry? 

Yes  No 

g.  Are  there  data  abstraction  instructions  that  include  all  data  defini- 
tions, decision  rules  for  identifying  and  abstracting  required  data, 
and  the  method  of  transferring  data  into  a computer  data  base  for 
analysis  (if  relevant)? 

Yes  No 

h.  If  the  data  will  be  entered  into  a computer  data  base  for  analysis, 
does  the  design  of  the  system  facilitate  analysis  of  both  criteria 
status  and  criteria  performance  rates? 

Yes  No 
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2.  Before  pilot  testing  the  performance  measure: 

a.  Were  the  following  reviewed  by  the  performance  review  committee 
or  panel  and  found  to  have  face  and  content  validity: 


(1) 

Medical  review  criteria 

Yes 

No 

(2) 

Completed  criteria  worksheets 

Yes 

No 

(3) 

Data  collection  instrument(s) 

Yes 

No 

(4) 

Data  abstraction  instructions 

Yes 

No 

b.  Was  the  data  collection  instrument  pretested  on  representative  data 
by  the  abstractors  who  will  use  it? 

Yes  No 


Step  11.  Devise  analysis  procedures  see  p.  55 


1,  What  procedure  will  be  used  for  the  data  analysis  (applying  the  review 
criteria  to  the  data  items)?  Select  one: 

Mental  application  of  the  criteria  by  the  data  abstractor  or 

clinician  reviewer. 

Application  of  the  criteria  guided  by  a review  algorithm. 

Application  of  the  criteria  by  computerized  algorithm. 

Other,  specify: 


2.  Does  the  procedure  give  unambiguous  directions  for  determining  a spe- 
cific criterion  status  for  each  criterion? 

Yes  No 


3.  If  a review  algorithm  flowchart  is  used,  ask  each  of  these  questions  about 
the  flowchart.  It  should  be  possible  to  answer  yes  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions. 


a.  Are  flowchart  symbols  correctly  used? 

Yes  No 

b.  Are  all  questions  placed  in  decision  shapes  (not  on  arrows)? 

Yes  No 

c.  Does  each  decision  shape  have  two,  and  only  two,  outward  arrows 
(one  for  yes,  one  for  no)? 

Yes  No 

d.  Is  the  direction  of  arrows  representing  yes  and  no  consistent? 

Yes  No 

e.  Does  each  arrow  lead  to  only  one  next  step? 

Yes  No 
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f.  Does  the  algorithm  have  a clear  terminal  shape  for  the  entry  point? 

Yes  No 


g- 


Does  each  branch  lead  eventually  to  a terminal  shape  for  the  end 
point? 

Yes  No 


Step  12.  Pilot  test  and  revise  criteria,  forms,  and  procedures  see  p.  57 


1 . If  the  data  collection  and  analysis  instruments  were  pretested,  did  the  pi- 
lot test  include  an  analysis  of  the  following  (where  applicable)? 


a.  Revision  of  the  data  collection  instrument  based  on  the  pilot  test 
findings? 

Yes  No 


b. 


Revision  of  the  data  collection  instructions  based  on  the  pilot  test 
findings? 

Yes  No 


c.  Revision  of  the  algorithm  flowchart  based  on  the  pilot  test  findings? 

Yes  No 


For  multiorganizational  performance  measure  only: 


d.  Inter-rater  reliability  of  data  abstraction? 

Yes  No 


e.  Intra-rater  reliability  of  data  abstraction? 

Yes  No 

f.  Inter-rater  reliability  of  data  entry  into  computer? 

Yes  No 

g.  Intra-rater  reliability  of  data  entry  into  computer? 

Yes  No 

h.  Validity  review  of  criteria  labeled  “not  met”  by  clinician  reviewer? 

Yes  No 


Tests  of  computer  analysis  programs  for  criteria  status  and  perform- 
ance rates? 

Yes  No 


j- 


Revision  of  computer  analysis  programs  based  on  pilot  test 
findings? 

Yes  No 
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Implementation  Phase 

The  steps  of  the  implementation  phase  are  influenced  by  the  organization’s  pur- 
pose for  measuring  performance  and  by  the  review  findings.  For  this  reason, 
only  common  implementation  principles  are  addressed  in  this  checklist.  Addi- 
tional issues  pertaining  to  individual  organization  must  also  be  considered. 


Step  13.  Conduct  review  and  assign  criteria  status  see  p.  60 


1 . Have  all  events  or  persons  that  were  to  be  included  in  the  denominator  of 
the  performance  measure  been  identified  and  reviewed? 

Yes  No 


2. 


Have  all  required  data  fields  on  the  data  collection  instrument  been  com- 
pleted? 

Yes  No 


3a.  If  data  were  obtained  by  data  abstractors,  did  the  abstractors  follow  ex- 
plicit instructions  given  forjudging  criterion  compliance? 

Yes  No 


3b.  If  data  were  entered  into  a computerized  data  base,  did  the  edit/validation 
checks  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  data? 

Yes  No 


4.  If  data  were  obtained  through  electronic  data  transfer,  did  the  edit/valida- 
tion checks  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  data? 

Yes  No 


Step  14.  Report  review  findings 


see  p.  61 


1.  Which  performance  rates  will  assist  the  quality  committee  in  meeting  its 
purpose  for  measuring  performance?  (See  Step  1 .) 

a.  

b.  

c.  

d.  

e.  

f 

g-  

2.  Has  the  accuracy  of  the  performance  rate  calculations  been  validated? 

Yes  No 
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3.  After  drafting  the  report  of  the  performance  measurement  results,  ask 
each  of  these  questions  about  the  report.  It  should  be  possible  to  answer 
yes  to  each  of  these  questions. 


a.  Is  the  population  clearly  described? 

Yes  No 


b. 


Are  the  performance  measures  stratified  by  the  appropriate  vari- 
ables? 


Yes  No 


c.  Are  tables  or  graphs  of  data  accompanied  by  explanatory  text  or 
captions? 

Yes  No 

d.  Are  the  sampling  methods,  confidence  limits,  and  results  of  statisti- 
cal tests  of  data  validity  and  reliability  (as  appropriate)  clearly 
described? 

Yes  No 

e.  Are  the  limitations  of  the  performance  measure  (e.g.,  sample  bias, 
case  mix,  data  collection  difficulties,  measurement  error)  clearly 
identified? 

Yes  No 


Step  15.  Interpret  findings,  apply  standards  of  quality  see  p.  65 


la.  Have  representatives  of  all  clinicians,  providers,  or  staff  who  were  evalu- 
ated by  this  performance  measure  been  involved  in  the  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  findings? 

Yes  No 

lb.  If  some  relevant  clinicians,  providers,  or  staff  are  not  involved  in  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  following,  what  provisions  will  be 
made  for  obtaining  their  input  before  Step  15? 


2.  Has  the  performance  review  committee  considered  the  influence  of  pa- 
tient factors  and  measurement  error  on  the  variability  of  performance 
rates? 

Yes  No 
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3.  What  actions  are  being  taken  to  reduce  the  impact  of  patient  factors  and 
measurement  error  on  performance  rates? 


Step  16.  Investigate  review  findings  see  p.  69 


1.  If  performance  rates  are  not  in  line  with  the  standard  of  quality  defined 
by  the  committee,  several  different  courses  of  action  might  be  appropri- 
ate. Check  all  that  might  be  considered  by  the  committee: 

Examine  individual  patient  records  by  peer  review  to 

substantiate  the  reported  performance  rate. 

Form  a quality  improvement  team  to  explore  the  relevant 

processes  of  patient  care. 

Share  comparative  performance  data  with  clinicians,  providers, 

or  staff  who  were  evaluated  by  this  performance  measure  to 
stimulate  further  analysis  and  investigation. 

Other  appropriate  action  as  warranted  by  the  performance 

measurement  findings. 


Step  17.  Act  on  review  findings 


see  p.  70 


After  completing  the  analysis  and  investigation  phases,  action  may  be  taken  if 
performance  changes  are  required.  Ask  each  of  the  following  questions  about 
the  actions.  It  should  be  possible  to  answer  yes  to  each  of  these  questions. 

1.  Are  actions  taken  on  review  findings  only  after  careful  investigation  and 
involvement  of  clinicians,  providers,  and  staff  who  were  evaluated  by  the 
performance  measure? 

Yes  No 

2.  Have  the  clinicians,  providers,  and  staff  who  were  evaluated  by  the  per- 
formance measures  been  instrumental  in  designing  the  actions? 

Yes  No 

3.  Are  the  actions  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  measuring  performance? 

Yes  No 

4.  Do  the  actions  befit  the  significance  of  the  findings  (e.g.,  the  impact  of 
poor-quality  performance  on  patient  care  outcomes)? 

Yes  No 
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5.  Are  the  actions  likely  to  achieve  desired  performance  changes? 

Yes  No 

6.  Will  it  be  possible  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  action  through  perform- 
ance improvements? 

Yes  No 


Step  18.  Conduct  review  again  to  reevaluate  performance  see  p.  70 
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Appendix  B.  Validity  Review  of 

Performance  Measures^ 


Purpose  of  Validity  Review 

A structured  process  for  evaluating  the  validity  of  a performance  measure  is  es- 
sential if  the  rates  are  to  be  relied  on  for  large-scale  programs  to  improve  clini- 
cal care.  In  this  process  a panel  of  objective  clinicians  who  were  not  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  performance  measure  examine  the  criteria,  coding 
instructions,  and  coding  form.  Their  job  is  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  a 
sample  of  patient  records  containing  criteria  that  have  been  “flagged”  for  non- 
conformance are  truly  nonconformant.  (A  flag  is  a mark  or  a code  indicating 
that  the  review  finds  a criterion  is  “not  met.”)  Modifying  the  performance 
measure  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  panel  provides  an  important 
means  of  reducing  measurement  error  by  eliminating  obvious  sources  of  false 
positive  findings. 

This  appendix  describes  the  procedures  followed  and  the  materials  used 
to  validate  the  performance  measure  developed  for  the  project  to  Develop  and 
Evaluate  Methods  for  Promoting  Ambulatory  Care  Quality  (DEMPAQ),  a re- 
search project  contracted  by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  DEM- 
PAQ is  described  in  Figure  B.l  (Lawthers,  Palmer,  Banks  et  al.,  1995; 
Lawthers,  Palmer,  Edwards  et  al.,  1993;  Palmer,  Clark,  Lawthers  et  al.,  1994). 
The  DEMPAQ  review  is  conducted  by  directly  entering  data  from  patient  am- 
bulatory records  into  a computer  system  that  displays  the  abstracting  instruc- 
tions on  the  monitor. 


Methods 

Training  the  Panei 

Validity  reviewers  are  provided  with  a manual  of  procedures  describing  the 
purpose  of  the  performance  review  and  the  panel’s  role  in  critiquing  the  per- 
formance measure.  They  are  given  a two-page  review  worksheet  for  each  flag 
that  is  to  be  reconsidered;  page  1 (Figure  B.2)  poses  the  review  questions,  and 
page  2 (Figure  B.3)  provides  details  of  the  review  criterion  and  the  abstraction 
process  that  produces  this  flag.  Reviewers  are  instmcted  that  the  objective  of 

^Authors:  R.  Heather  Palmer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  S.M.;  Ann  G.  Lawthers,  Sc.D.;  and  Naomi 
J.  Banks,  M.B.A.,  M.Ed. 
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examining  patient  records  for  validity  review  is  not  to  make  a determination  of 
health  care  quality  for  a case  but  to  focus  on  the  ability  of  the  medical  review 
criteria  and  abstracting  instructions  to  identify  guideline  conformance.  It  is  em- 
phasized that  the  review  evaluates  the  criteria,  not  the  clinician. 


Figure  B.1.  Description  of  DEMPAQ 
DEMPAQ 

A Project  to  Deveiop  and  Evaluate  Methods 
for  Promoting  Ambulatory  Care  Quality 

DEMPAQ  was  a three-year  demonstration  project  to  develop  tools  to  re- 
view physician  office  care  for  the  U.S.  Government’s  Peer  Review  Organiza- 
tion (PRO)  program.  PROs  are  organizations  of  physicians  in  active  practice 
who  contract  with  the  U.S.  government  to  review  quality  of  care  in  the  Medi- 
care program,  which  serves  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

The  project  emphasized  education  and  feedback  to  physicians  and  con- 
centrated on  the  quality  of  care  rendered  in  office  settings.  The  study  popula- 
tion was  a random  sample  of  primary  care  physicians  with  an  office  practice 
who  treat  Medicare  patients  in  the  states  of  Maryland,  Iowa,  and  Alabama. 

DEMPAQ  developed  two  review  methods:  a review  of  medical  records 
and  an  instrument  for  creating  profiles  from  a national  data  base  of  medical 
care  billing  information.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  methods  used  for  re- 
view of  medical  records. 

The  record  review  focused  on  functions  the  physician  typically  performs 
in  patient  encounters:  ordering  tests,  prescribing  drugs,  performing  proce- 
dures, making  new  diagnoses,  following  up  on  abnormalities,  and  offering  pre- 
ventive or  screening  care.  Rates  of  satisfactory  performance  are  averaged 
across  patients  to  yield  a profile  for  the  physician.  The  rates  are  generated  by 
abstracting  data  from  medical  records  and  applying  to  them  computerized  al- 
gorithms, one  for  each  function. 

Personal  data  are  reported  to  providers  along  with  the  corresponding 
rates  for  their  peers.  This  educational  component  is  critical  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  project.  The  opportunity  of  this  feedback  is  used  to  solicit  comment  from 
physicians  whose  performance  was  reviewed  on  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
the  review. 

Critical  to  the  design  of  the  project  is  that  input  from  physician  organiza- 
tions has  been  sought  in  both  the  design  and  evaluation  phases  of  the  project. 
The  record  review  criteria  have  been  submitted  to  liaison  members  from  these 
organizations  for  critique  and  comment  before  implementing  the  profiling  or 
record  review.  Following  the  feedback  phase,  the  same  physician  organiza- 
tions are  asked  to  evaluate  the  educational  value  and  usefulness  of  the  data. 

In  addition  to  developing  the  record  review,  DEMPAQ  has  undertaken  ex- 
tensive evaluation  of  both  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  review  technique. 

The  patient  record  data  are  also  compared  to  that  contained  in  the  HCFA- 
1 500  to  assess  whether  claims  data  can  be  reliably  used  to  assess  quality. 
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Figure  B.2.  DEMPAQ  peer  review  worksheet,  page  1 

PATIENT  ID:  0014422  FLAG:  D2 

CODE:  2 

FLAG  SCORED  FOR: 

DIAGNOSIS:  Ischemic  Heart  Dis  on  11/11/1988 
REASON: 

New  diagnosis  not  justified  by  evidence  in  medical  record. 
REFERENCE: 

The  patient  care  episode  shown  on  the  label  above  was  flagged  for  physician 
review  because  it  failed  to  meet  the  DRS  review  criteria.  On  the  attached  page 
you  will  find  the  review  format  and  the  criteria  used  by  the  initial  PRO  reviewer. 
Please  review  the  medical  record  for  the  item  of  care  shown  above,  and  indi- 
cate below  your  own  judgment  about  the  item  in  this  case. 

CONSIDER:  Are  the  review  criteria  appropriate  for  this  indicator? 

Are  the  review  criteria  applicable  to  the  case  at  hand? 
Was  the  flag  justified  in  this  case? 

Choose  only  the  one  response  that  most  closely  fits  your  opinion.  Use  the 
spaces  below  and  the  back  of  this  page  to  give  your  comments. 

1.  The  criterion  flag  was  justified  given  the  data  in  the  medical  record. 

2.  The  criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  circumstance  because  of  patient 

factors.  Describe  the  patient  factors  below  under  “Comments.” 

3.  The  criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  circumstance  because  of  prac- 
tice factors.  Describe  the  practice  factors  below  under  “Comments.” 

4.  The  criterion  should  not  be  met  in  this  case  due  to  extenuating  circum- 
stances. Describe  the  extenuating  circumstance  below  under  “Com- 
ments.” 

5.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  of  abstractor  error.  Describe  the  error 

under  “Comments.” 

6.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  the  abstracting  decision  rule  is  incor- 
rect or  incomplete.  Suggest  a revised  decision  rule  below. 

7.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  the  criterion  needs  to  be  revised.  Pro- 
pose a revised  criterion  for  this  item  below. 

Criterion/Coding  rule  revisions: 


Peer  reviewer: 

Date:  

PRO:  


Comments: 

Continue  comments  on  back 


Is  the  documentation  in  this  record  adequate  to  conduct  a valid  quality  of  care 
review?  
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Figure  B.3.  DEMPAQ  peer  review  worksheet,  page  2 

Ischemic  heart  disease  FLAG:  D2 

CODE:  02 

Review  question  displayed  on  DRS  screen 


Evidence  for  a New  Diagnosis 

Patient  ID:  Diag.:  Visit  date: 

Indicate  if  any  of  the  following  evidence  for  a new  diagnosis  is  in  any 
note  in  the  medical  record:  1=yes  0=no 

Look  in  entire  medical  record. 


0^ 


Clinical  criteria  displayed  in  window  on  DRS  screen: 

Evidence  establishing  a new  diagnosis: 

1 . Cardiac  chest  pain  (worse  with  exercise,  relieved  by  rest)  with  ST  seg- 
ment changes  on  ECG 

OR 

2.  Positive  exercise  tolerance  test 
OR 

3.  Positive  cardiac  catheterization 


Reviewers  are  instructed  to  consider  the  following  broad  concerns  as 
they  examine  very  specific  questions  about  the  clinical  content  of  each 
criterion: 

1 . Are  the  review  criteria  appropriate  for  the  performance  measure?  If 
not,  the  reviewers  are  asked  to  suggest  more  appropriate  criteria  so 
that  outdated,  inappropriate,  or  ambiguous  ones  may  be  replaced 
with  criteria  that  are  more  useful. 

2.  Are  the  review  criteria  applicable  to  the  case?  If  not,  the  reviewers 
are  asked  to  give  a reason  why  the  criteria  do  not  apply,  so  that  the 
abstractor’s  instructions  for  the  review  process  can  be  improved. 

3.  Was  the  flag  (i.e.,  the  coding  that  the  case  did  not  conform  to  the 
guideline)  justified?  If  not,  the  reviewers  are  asked  to  give  reasons 
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so  that,  where  necessary,  additional  acceptable  alternatives  or  ab- 
stracting rules  may  be  formulated. 

Review  Worksheet,  Page  1 

In  addition  to  the  instructions  in  the  manual,  DEMPAQ  reviewers  are  provided 
with  the  patient  record  and  a two-page  review  worksheet  (see  Figures  B.2  and 
B.3).  At  the  top  of  page  1 of  the  review  worksheet  is  a 2-  by  4-inch  self-adhe- 
sive label  (Figure  B.4)  generated  by  the  computer  on  the  basis  of  the  case  re- 
views stored  within  it.  The  label  bears  information  identifying  the  case  and  the 
flagged  item  to  be  reviewed.  Flags  are  generated  each  time  a review  finds  that 
the  practitioner  did  not  meet  a criterion  for  one  of  the  indicators  associated 
with  the  item. 


Figure  B.4.  Computer-generated  label 


PATIENT  ID:  FLAG:  _ 

CODE:  _ 

FLAG  SCORED  FOR: 

(function) : (item)  on  (date) 

REASON: 


(reference) 


The  entries  on  the  label  have  the  following  meanings: 

• Flag.  The  code  for  the  criterion  (e.g.,  Dl,  T3). 

• Code.  The  code  of  the  clinical  item  (e.g.,  hypertension  [HTN],  dia- 
betes mellitus  [DM],  hematocrit  [HCT],  electrocardiogram  [ECG]). 

• Function.  One  of  the  6 physician  activities  assessed  by  DEMPAQ: 

- prescribing  drugs 

- making  new  diagnoses 

- ordering  tests 

- performing  procedures 

- following  up  on  abnormalities 

- offering  preventive  or  screening  care 

• Item.  A particular  clinical  service  related  to  this  activity;  e.g.,  for  order- 
ing tests,  one  of  the  clinical  items  is  a hemoglobin  test. 

• Date.  The  date  of  the  visit  note  in  which  the  item  was  observed  by 
abstractor. 
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• Reason.  A brief  remark  describing  the  reason  for  the  flag  (e.g.,  “Ac- 
tions not  taken  to  monitor  diagnosis  appropriately,”  “No  appropriate 
followup  of  abnormal  test  results”). 

• Reference.  Additional  information  for  some  flags  that  assists  in  re- 
viewing the  flagged  item. 

Below  the  label  is  a list  of  possible  evaluations  of  the  flag.  After  review- 
ing the  patient  record  with  the  assistance  of  the  information  on  page  2 of  the 
worksheet,  reviewers  are  asked  to  select  the  one  response  that  fits  most  closely 
their  evaluation  of  the  flagged  item  and  to  explain  their  response  with  com- 
ments. The  same  choice  of  responses  is  offered  for  all  flags: 

1.  The  criterion  flag  was  justified',  the  criterion  is  appropriate. 

2.  The  criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  circumstance  because  of  pa- 
tient factors.  The  reviewer  is  asked  to  describe  the  patient  factors 
under  “Comments.” 

3.  The  criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  circumstance  because  of  prac- 
tice factors.  The  reviewer  is  asked  to  describe  the  practice  factors 
under  “Comments.” 

4.  The  criterion  should  not  be  met  in  this  case  due  to  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. The  reviewer  is  asked  to  describe  the  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance under  “Comments.” 

5.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  of  abstractor  error.  The  reviewer  is 
asked  to  describe  the  error  under  “Comments.” 

6.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  the  abstracting  decision  rule  is  in- 
correct. The  reviewer  is  asked  to  suggest  a revised  decision  rule. 

7.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  the  criterion  needs  to  be  revised. 
The  reviewer  is  asked  to  propose  a revised  criterion. 

Examples  of  how  to  select  the  proper  response  are  shown  below. 

Review  Worksheet,  Page  2 

Page  2 is  specific  to  the  flagged  clinical  item  being  reviewed.  There  are  many 
criteria-item  combinations  (e.g.,  monitoring  a diagnosis  of  diabetes,  followup 
of  abnormal  creatinine).  Page  2 of  the  worksheet  conforms  to  the  case  being 
reviewed,  as  revealed  by  the  information  on  the  label  on  page  1. 

The  format  used  by  the  abstractor  to  answer  the  questions  that  produced 
the  flag  is  shown  on  the  computer  monitor  and  reproduced  at  the  top  of  page  2. 
This  is  the  generic  format  of  the  que.stion  .seen  by  the  initial  reviewer  when 
evaluating  the  criterion.  Below  the  illustration  of  the  format  on  the  computer 
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monitor,  the  worksheet  shows  the  text  of  the  criterion  used  for  review  of  that 
specific  clinical  item.  By  seeing  the  actual  review  questions  that  appear  on  the 
data  entry  screen,  the  list  of  possible  responses,  and  the  clinical  criteria  unique 
to  that  item,  the  validity  reviewer  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  rationale  for  the 
original  review  that  resulted  in  a flag.  This  exercise  assists  the  reviewer  in  as- 
sessing the  validity  of  the  criterion. 


Review  Coordinator 

A review  coordinator,  who  is  an  experienced  reviewer,  assists  the  review  panel- 
ists by  preparing  the  worksheet  and  the  patient  record  for  the  review  and  is  pre- 
sent during  the  review  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  clinician  reviewer 
might  have.  The  coordinator  attaches  the  computer-generated  label  to  page  1 
and  selects  the  appropriate  second  page  for  the  worksheet  to  reflect  the 
criterion-item  combination  specified  on  the  label.  Chart  preparation  involves 
locating  the  visit  date  in  the  record  and  the  clinical  item  identified  on  the  work- 
sheet label.  Relevant  clinical  information  is  highlighted  in  the  patient  record  to 
reduce  the  reviewer’s  time  searching  the  record.  The  review  coordinator  is 
familiar  with  the  abstracting  rules  used  by  the  original  peer  review  organiza- 
tion reviewer  and  thus  can  clarify  any  questions  about  the  way  the  original 
review  was  conducted.  This  strategy  of  using  a review  coordinator  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  validity  reviewer  has  made  the  review  efficient,  allowing  the 
clinician  to  concentrate  on  evaluating  the  criteria. 


Examples  of  Validity  Review  Evaluations 

Figure  B. 5 is  an  excerpt  from  the  reviewer  instruction  manual,  showing  exam- 
ples of  situations  that  would  result  in  one  of  the  criteria  judgments  that  may  be 
selected  from  the  list  on  page  1 of  the  worksheet. 


Using  the  Validity  Review  Evaluations 

The  panel  staff  summarize  the  validity  reviewers’  evaluations  and  comments. 
The  panelists  examine  these  summaries  to  determine  whether  any  part  of  the 
performance  measure  should  be  modified.  Suggestions  for  improving  data  ab- 
straction forms  and  instructions  are  incorporated  into  the  measure. 

Suggestions  regarding  the  criteria  are  handled  in  several  ways.  If  the  va- 
lidity reviewers  identify  inconsistencies  between  the  criteria  and  the  guideline 
on  which  the  performance  measure  is  based,  then  the  criteria  may  be  revised 
accordingly.  However,  if  the  suggestions  for  changing  criteria  are  contrary  to 
guideline  recommendations,  and  clinician  convenience  or  habit  is  the  reason 
given  for  rejecting  the  guideline,  the  criteria  should  not  be  modified.  The 
panel  notes  the  discrepancy  and  the  number  of  reviewers  who  recorded 
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Figure  B.5.  Excerpt  from  the  DEMPAQ  reviewer  instruction  manual 

1 . The  criterion  flag  was  justified;  the  criterion  is  appropriate. 

Example  The  action  required  by  the  criteria  is  appropriate  for  the  patient  in 
this  case.  You  have  searched  the  specified  timeframe  in  the  patient 
record,  and  do  not  find  the  action.  The  review  was  apparently 
conducted  accurately,  and  you  do  not  disagree  with  the  criterion. 

2.  The  criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  circumstance  because  of  patient  factors. 

Example  A The  action  required  is  appropriate,  but  is  not  found  in  the  patient 
record.  The  record  states  that  the  patient  was  in  Florida  for  two 
months  during  which  the  action  was  to  have  been  performed. 

Example  B The  action  required  is  appropriate,  but  is  not  found  in  the  patient 
record.  The  record  states  that  the  patient  was  diagnosed  with 
terminal  lung  cancer,  making  a mammogram  unnecessary. 

3.  The  criterion  could  not  be  met  in  this  circumstance  because  of  practice  factors. 

Example  The  action  required  is  appropriate,  but  is  not  found  in  the  patient 
record.  There  is  evidence  in  the  record  that  the  practice  was  in  the 
process  of  converting  to  a new  computerized  practice  management 
system,  and  the  procedures  for  patient  recall  were  disrupted  during 
this  timeframe. 

4.  The  criterion  should  not  be  met  in  this  case  due  to  extenuating  circumstances. 

Example  The  action  required  is  appropriate,  but  is  not  found  in  the  patient 

record.  There  is  a note  that  the  patient  is  undergoing  psychotherapy 
and  has  initiated  legal  proceedings  against  her  husband  following  an 
episode  of  domestic  violence.  In  this  case,  the  patient’s  psychosocial 
problems  supersede  the  strict  timeframe  of  the  criterion. 

5.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  of  abstractor  error. 

Example  A The  action  required  is  appropriate,  but  is  not  found  in  the  patient 
record.  There  is  a note  that  the  patient  refused  an  exam.  This  is  a 
coding  error.  If  the  reviewer  had  coded  “8"  for  patient  refusal,  the 
item  would  be  scored  as  an  “acceptable  alternative,"  and  not  flagged. 

Example  B You  found  evidence  in  the  record  that  the  action  was  done.  The 
initial  reviewer  appears  to  have  seen  that  visit  note  because  other 
data  from  the  visit  have  been  used  in  the  review. 

6.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  the  abstracting  decision  rule  is  incorrect. 

Example  The  action  specified  for  monitoring  diabetes  is  exam  of  the  fundi. 

This  is  appropriate,  and  the  patient  record  shows  that  “HEENT  were 
examined.  The  case  is  flagged  because  the  abstracting  rule  is  that 
for  diabetes  monitoring,  a fundus  exam  should  be  stated  explicitly. 
You  believe  that  HEENT  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a fundus  exam,  and 
do  not  think  the  case  should  be  flagged. 

7.  The  flag  is  not  justified  because  the  criterion  needs  to  be  revised. 

Example  You  disagree  with  the  clinical  content  of  the  criterion  as  stated  on  the 
bottom  of  page  2 of  the  worksheet.  Give  your  rationale  and  suggest 
a more  appropriate  criterion. 
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criticism  of  the  criterion.  Interpretation  of  the  performance  rates  for  these  crite- 
ria is  influenced  by  the  strength  of  disagreement  with  them. 

For  example,  the  American  Board  of  Family  Practitioners  guideline  for 
diabetes  management  recommends  quarterly  HgbAlC  monitoring.  Even 
though  a large  proportion  of  validity  reviewers  might  suggest  that  a criterion 
to  this  effect  should  be  changed  to  permit  serum  glucose  testing  instead,  chang- 
ing the  criterion  would  be  inappropriate,  because  it  is  based  on  a published 
guideline.  However,  since  the  reviewers  as  a group  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
point,  the  discussions  of  performance  rates  by  the  users  of  the  measure  include 
a consideration  of  the  differences  between  recommended  and  actual  practice. 
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Appendix  C 


. Statistical  Issues  for 
Rate-Based  Measurement^ 


Introduction 

This  appendix  is  for  readers  who  have  some  background  in  statistics  and  who 
are  interested  in  quantitative  approaches  to  the  measurement  of  guideline  con- 
formance. Three  issues  are  introduced:  (1)  how  to  choose  a random  sample; 

(2)  how  to  adjust  or  standardize  rates  in  order  to  make  comparisons  “fair”;  and 

(3)  how  to  compare  rates  while  appropriately  taking  variability  into  account. 
Examples  are  constructed  and  assumptions  are  made  to  illustrate  these  con- 
cepts, but  implementing  them  will  require  adaptation  to  the  characteristics  of 
each  specific  data  set.  So,  for  example,  while  rate  standardization  is  illustrated 
by  adjusting  rates  of  appropriate  coronary  artery  bypass  graft  (CABG)  proce- 
dures for  anesthetic  risk  and  by  adjusting  rates  of  conformance  to  an  asthma 
guideline  for  severity  of  an  asthmatic  attack,  it  is  not  suggested  that  these  are 
the  only  two  factors  that  need  to  be  considered,  or  that  these  two  factors  would 
be  appropriate  for  other  rates.  The  purpose  of  such  illustrations  is  to  open  up 
these  ideas  for  discussion  and  point  out  that  the  required  analytic  techniques 
exist. 


Sampling  Issues 

Performance  rates  are  calculated  from  only  a sample  of  patients,  not  from  all 
possible  patients.  Hence  a strategy  is  needed  for  drawing  the  sample,  and  a 
mechanism  is  needed  for  carrying  out  the  strategy.  Finding  the  optimal  strat- 
egy can  be  difficult,  depending  on  the  goal  or  goals  of  the  study.  The  mecha- 
nism is  much  simpler:  at  some  stage  it  is  simply  an  issue  of  choosing  a random 
sample.  Two  sampling  strategies — ^pure  random  sampling  and  stratified  ran- 
dom sampling — are  considered  here,  and  their  advantages  are  contrasted.  The 
mechanism  for  choosing  a random  sample  is  described  first. 

Given  a pool  of  patients,  the  goal  of  random  sampling  is  to  choose  a cer- 
tain number  of  patients  in  such  a way  that  every  patient  in  the  pool  has  the 
same  probability  of  being  chosen: 

^Author:  E.  John  Orav,  Ph.D. 
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If  there  are  a total  of  N patients  in  the  pool  and  K of  them  are  chosen, 

then  each  patient  could  have  been  chosen  with  probability  K/N. 

Following  this  principle  protects  against  biased  samples  that  could  lead 
systematically  to  false  conclusions.  For  example,  choosing  the  first  patient 
who  appears  each  day  could  lead  to  systematically  different  results  than  choos- 
ing the  last  patient  who  appears  each  day.  Random  sampling  ensures  that  the 
sample  is,  on  average,  representative  of  the  patient  pool.  Even  with  random 
sampling,  in  any  given  instance  bad  luck  may  deliver  a sample  with  extremely 
good  or  bad  characteristics.  However,  this  impact  is  not  systematic,  and  it  is 
accounted  for  in  the  measures  of  variability  and  confidence  intervals  discussed 
next.  More  details  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  random  sampling 
are  given  in  Longo  and  Bohr  (1991). 

There  are  two  possible  methods  of  choosing  a random  sample,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  entire  patient  pool  is  already  identified  (e.g.,  all  patients 
seen  last  year)  or  the  patients  are  accruing  as  the  sample  is  being  drawn  (e.g., 
all  patients  who  are  being  seen  this  year).  If  the  entire  patient  pool  of  N pa- 
tients is  already  identified,  then  their  names  are  listed  from  1 to  N.  A random 
number  from  1 to  N is  generated,  and  that  number  is  matched  to  the  list  of  pa- 
tients, leading  to  the  first  “chosen”  patient.  (A  random  number  can  be  gener- 
ated through  any  of  several  computer  programs,  including  most  data  base  and 
statistical  analysis  packages.)  A second  random  number  is  then  generated;  if  it 
is  the  same  as  the  first,  it  is  disregarded;  if  it  is  new,  it  identifies  the  second  pa- 
tient chosen.  This  process  continues  until  K patients  are  chosen.  The  original 
order  in  which  the  patients  were  listed  is  irrelevant. 

If  a random  sample  of  patients  as  they  accrue  is  desired,  then  the  true 
size  of  the  patient  pool  will  be  unknown,  and  the  problem  is  usually  phrased  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  patients  whose  records  are  to  be  reviewed.  For  ex- 
ample, assume  that  records  from  10  percent  of  the  patients  will  be  inspected. 
Every  time  a patient  appropriate  for  the  pool  is  identified,  a random  number 
between  0 and  1 (again  using  one  of  the  sources  discussed  above)  is  generated. 
If  the  random  number  is  less  than  or  equal  to  .1,  then  the  patient  is  chosen;  if 
the  random  number  is  greater  than  .1,  then  the  patient  is  not  included  in  the 
random  sample.  When  the  next  appropriate  patient  is  identified,  a new  random 
number  is  generated,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
about  10  percent  of  the  patient  population  will  have  been  chosen  to  be  part  of 
the  sample. 

A primary  issue  in  calculating  performance  rates  is  deciding  from  which 
pool  of  patients  to  draw  the  sample.  Assume  first  that  a performance  rate  that 
characterizes  an  individual  (e.g.,  a single  clinician,  a group  practice,  or  a hospi- 
tal) is  to  be  constructed.  The  simplest  procedure  would  be  to  take  a random 
sample  of  all  the  patients  .seen  by  that  individual.  The  rate  would  then  be  calcu- 
lated as  the  number  of  patients  who  met  the  criterion  of  interest  (e.g.,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  who  had  an  appropriate  CABG  procedure,  or  C)  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  patients  in  the  .sample,  or  N.  This  estimated  rate  would,  in  .sta- 
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tistical  terms,  be  unbiased;  in  conceptual  terms,  the  estimated  rate  would  tend 
to  be  neither  systematically  higher  nor  lower  than  the  “true”  rate  of  appropri- 
ate CABG  procedures.  Hence  this  estimated  rate  would  be  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  chance  that  the  next  patient  would  receive  an  appropriate 
CABG  procedure.  This  is  an  example  of  a pure  random  sample,  leading  to  an 
estimated  rate  we  will  call  R = C/N. 

As  an  alternative,  the  same  practitioner  could  be  evaluated  by  taking  a 
stratified  random  sample  of  his  or  her  patients.  For  simplicity,  consider  divid- 
ing the  patient  pool  into  two  strata:  patients  with  comorbidities  indicating  high 
anesthetic  risk,  and  patients  whose  lack  of  comorbidities  indicates  low  anes- 
thetic risk,  assuming  that  restricting  CABG  procedures  to  appropriate  indica- 
tions is  desirable  in  patients  with  high  anesthetic  risk.  Any  categories  that 
divide  patients  into  subgroups  with  internally  homogeneous  responses  can  be 
chosen.  It  is  assumed  that  the  percentage  of  the  individual’s  patients  who  are 
high  risk  (PI)  and  the  percentage  of  patients  who  are  low  risk  (P2)  are  known. 
A random  sample  of  N1  high-risk  patients  and  a random  sample  of  N2  low- 
risk  patients  are  then  selected.  If  Cl  of  the  N1  high-risk  patients  had  appropri- 
ate CABG  procedures,  and  C2  of  the  N2  low-risk  patients  had  appropriate 
CABG  procedures,  the  overall  rate  of  appropriate  CABG  procedures  can  be  es- 
timated as: 


R2  = P1*(C1/N1)  P2*(C2/N2) 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  this  rate  is  also  unbiased  and  shows  a fair 
estimate  of  whether  an  appropriate  CABG  procedure  will  be  done  by  a clini- 
cian. The  advantage  here  is  that  the  rate  is  unbiased  regardless  of  how  N1  and 
N2  are  chosen.  Choosing  N 1 and  N2  wisely  can  reduce  the  variability  of  R2  in 
comparison  with  the  variability  of  R above.  Therefore,  R2  will  be  a better  esti- 
mator, since  it  is  more  likely  to  be  close  to  the  true  rate  of  appropriate  CABG 
procedures.  In  one  special  case,  the  two  estimation  methods  will  give  essen- 
tially similar  answers.  This  occurs  when  N1  is  chosen  so  that  N1/(N1+N2)  = 
PI,  and  N2  is  chosen  so  that  N2/(N1+N2)  = P2.  However,  choosing  a larger 
sample  size  for  the  stratum  in  which  the  performance  rate  is  closest  to  1/2  re- 
sults in  a smaller  variance  for  R2  than  for  R.  The  optimal  sample  sizes  depend 
on  the  true  performance  rates  in  each  stratum,  which  are  not  known  initially. 
Making  reasonable  guesses  about  the  true  performance  rates,  and  so  choosing 
appropriate  sample  sizes,  can  often  decrease,  if  not  minimize,  the  variability  of 
the  rate. 

Another  advantage  to  using  a stratified  random  sample  is  that  it  ensures 
that  an  adequate  number  of  patients  is  reviewed  in  each  of  the  relevant  strata 
(i.e.,  N1  and  N2  are  both  large  enough)  so  that  reasonably  accurate  estimates 
of  appropriate  CABG  procedures  in  high-risk  patients  (Cl/Nl)  and  in  low-risk 
patients  (C2/N2)  can  be  determined.  Obtaining  accurate  estimates  may  not  be 
possible  with  pure  random  sampling,  since  the  percentage  of  any  particular 
subgroup  of  patients  may  be  so  low  that  a pure  random  sample  would  contain 
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only  a few  such  patients.  A rate  based  on  only  a few  patients  would  be  so  vari- 
able as  to  be  worthless. 

The  major  difficulties  with  stratified  samples  are  practical  ones.  For  ex- 
ample, the  relevant  strata  must  be  identified  in  advance,  and  the  patient  pool 
must  be  divided  according  to  the  strata.  Such  information  is  not  always  easily 
available.  The  sizes  of  the  samples  from  the  different  strata  must  be  based  on 
prior  guesses  regarding  the  true  rates  in  those  strata.  Further,  the  overall  rate 
must  be  reconstituted  from  the  individual  rates  and  the  percentage  of  patients 
in  each  stratum;  this  calculation  is  more  difficult  conceptually  and  mathemati- 
cally than  the  simple  average  used  after  simple  random  sampling. 

A final  issue  concerning  sampling  follows  naturally  from  the  idea  of 
stratified  random  sampling:  If  a large  system  such  as  an  entire  State  is  being 
evaluated,  should  a random  sample  be  drawn  from  the  pool  of  all  patients  in 
the  State,  or  should  the  patients  be  divided  into  smaller  strata  (e.g.,  hospitals, 
or  practice  groups,  or  even  individual  clinicians)  before  a stratified  random 
sampling  is  drawn?  If  a pure  random  sample  is  drawn  from  across  all  patients 
in  the  State,  then  clinicians  or  institutions  that  see  many  patients  will  be  heav- 
ily represented  in  the  sample.  This  is  fine,  although  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  estimated  rate  represents  the  chance  that  the  “next”  patient  receives  in- 
appropriate care.  Since  the  “next”  patient  is  more  likely  to  go  to  a high- 
volume  clinician  or  institution,  that  clinician’s  or  institution’s  performance  rate 
should  weigh  more  heavily  in  the  patient’s  potential  outcome.  Moreover, 
enough  patients  can  be  reviewed  so  that  the  variability  of  the  performance  rate 
estimate  will  be  low,  and  the  rate  will  be  pertinent.  One  of  the  negative  aspects 
is  that  after  pure  random  sampling,  rates  for  smaller  subunits  (e.g.,  clinicians) 
cannot  be  examined  because  there  may  be  many  low-volume  clinicians  for 
whom  no  or  very  few  patients  have  been  sampled. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  stratified  random  sampling  is  used,  the  overall  per- 
formance rate  as  a weighted  average  of  the  individual  performance  rates  from 
the  individual  clinicians  can  be  reconstituted  as  long  as  the  volume  for  each  in- 
dividual clinician  is  known.  Moreover,  it  can  be  guaranteed  that  a certain  mini- 
mal number  of  patients  is  reviewed  from  each  clinician.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  discussion  of  confidence  intervals,  the  danger  is  that  many  patients  from 
an  individual  clinician  are  needed  before  the  variability  in  the  estimated  rate 
drops  sufficiently  for  results  to  be  interpreted  with  confidence.  For  example,  a 
statewide  rate  based  on  1,000  patients  would  provide  a very  stable  and  inter- 
pretable estimate.  However,  if  the  1,000  patients  were  sampled  stratified  as  10 
patients  from  each  of  100  clinicians,  the  estimate  for  each  clinician  would  be 
unstable.  The  confidence  bounds  for  the  individual  clinician  rates  would  al- 
most certainly  overlap  a State  average  rate,  sending  a message  that  everything 
was  fine.  In  fact,  there  is  virtually  no  statistical  power  to  detect  discrepancies 
among  clinicians. 

In  summary,  the  sampling  scheme  should  be  cho.sen  coupled  with  the 
variability  considerations  described.  Stratified  random  sampling  provides  a 
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tool  that  can  improve  power  and  allow  closer,  more  detailed  analyses.  At  the 
same  time,  focusing  the  sampling  at  too  detailed  a level  without  increasing  the 
sample  size  to  provide  sufficiently  tight  confidence  bounds  can  produce  mis- 
leading negative  findings. 


Exploring  Variability  When  Interpreting  Performance 
Rates 

Conformance  with  guidelines  is  measured  by  constructing  clinician  pro- 
files (i.e.,  clinicians’  rates  of  performance  on  specific  tasks).  A performance 
rate,  however,  can  best  be  interpreted  through  comparison  with  an  external 
standard.  A fair  comparison  between  clinicians  or  clinician  groups  requires  al- 
lowing for  differences  due  to  patient  case  mix,  as  described  later  in  this  sec- 
tion. This  adjustment  of  the  estimate  should  also  be  supplemented  with 
confidence  limits,  allowing  for  variability  due  to  both  sampling  error  and 
clinician-related  differences,  such  as  differences  in  the  patients  served  by  dif- 
ferent clinicians.  (To  avoid  confusion  with  the  concept  of  standards  of  quality 
discussed  in  relation  to  performance  measures,  the  terms  adjusted  and  adjust- 
ment are  used  throughout  this  section  in  place  of  the  epidemiological  terms 
standardized  and  standardization.) 

For  example,  assume  an  HMO  is  being  characterized  according  to  the 
number  of  acute  asthmatic  attacks  with  treatment  not  conforming  to  guideline 
in  1 year.  N represents  the  number  of  patients  seen  for  an  asthmatic  attack  dur- 
ing the  year;  C represents  the  number  of  patients  who  had  nonconforming 
treatment.  Then  a simple  summary  profile  is: 

Rate  of  nonconforming  treatment  = C/N 

It  is  not  necessarily  useful  to  compare  such  a simple  summary  rate  to  a 
standard  of  performance  or  to  compare  it  between  HMOs,  because  different 
HMOs  may  see  different  types  of  patients,  for  whom  receiving  the  recom- 
mended care  is  more  or  less  critical.  For  instance,  a committee  may  be  less 
likely  to  recommend  expending  resources  on  quality  improvement  if  noncon- 
formance to  treatment  guidelines  is  restricted  to  mild  asthmatic  attacks  that 
might  well  resolve  spontaneously.  Before  making  any  comparisons,  the  com- 
mittee therefore  adjusts  for  severity  of  the  asthmatic  attacks.  Patients  are  di- 
vided into  distinct  categories,  and  HMOs  are  expected  to  perform  similarly 
when  treating  patients  within  such  a category.  The  case-mix  adjustment  is 
made  by  using  either  of  the  following: 

• Direct  adjustment,  in  which  the  HMO  profile  is  reconstmcted,  adjust- 
ing the  rate  to  reflect  a standardized  case  mix. 

• Indirect  adjustment,  using  national  rates  within  each  category  of  pa- 
tients and  calculating  the  expected  rate  for  the  case  mix  observed  for  a 
given  HMO.  The  observed  rate  is  then  divided  by  the  expected  rate. 
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While  either  method  could  be  used  in  principle,  direct  adjustment  may 
not  be  possible  if  there  is  only  a small  number  of  patients  for  each  clinician.  In 
this  case,  the  clinician  performance  rate  cannot  be  calculated  if  no  patients  for 
a particular  category  were  reviewed.  When  small  sample  sizes  are  common,  it 
is  more  practical  to  pursue  indirect  adjustment. 

In  an  example  of  indirect  adjustment,  patients  with  acute  asthmatic  at- 
tacks are  categorized  by  the  “severity”  of  the  attack  (severity  determined  by 
peak  flow  rate):  category  1,  mild  asthma;  category  2,  moderate  asthma;  and 
category  3,  severe  asthma. 

Then, 

N1  = the  number  of  patients  in  category  1,  mild  asthma; 

N2  = the  number  of  patients  in  category  2,  moderate  asthma; 

N3  = the  number  of  patients  in  category  3,  severe  asthma; 


R1  = proportion  of  patients  with  mild  asthma  whose  care  does  not 
conform  to  guideline; 

R2  = proportion  of  patients  with  moderate  asthma  whose  care  does 
not  conform  to  guideline;  and 

R3  = proportion  of  patients  with  severe  asthma  whose  care  does  not 
conform  to  guideline. 

The  expected  number  of  nonconforming  treatments  for  the  observed 
HMO  is 


E = (NlxRl)  + (N2xR2)  + (N3xR3) 

This  forms  the  indirectly  adjusted  rate: 

Observed  rate/expected  rate 
= (C/N)  / (E/N) 

= C/E 


This  indirectly  adjusted  rate  has  a simple  interpretation.  If  the  rate 
equals  1,  then  the  HMO  is  performing  as  would  be  expected  according  to  the 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  adjusted  rate  is  greater  than  1,  then  the 
HMO’s  profile  is  higher  than  would  be  expected.  And  if  the  adjusted  rate  is 
less  than  1,  then  the  HMO’s  profile  is  lower  than  would  be  expected. 
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remains  only  an  estimate  based  on  a sample  of  the  HMO’s  patients.  The  more 
patients  in  the  sample,  the  more  likely  the  estimated  rate  is  close  to  the  true 
rate  for  that  HMO.  However,  with  a finite  sample  the  estimate  can  be  far  from 
the  truth.  In  providing  an  HMO  with  a report  of  its  performance,  providing  up- 
per and  lower  limits  between  which  the  truth  is  (probably)  included  (as  well  as 
the  estimated  rate)  would  be  important.  To  provide  such  limits,  a confidence 
interval  is  created  around  the  estimated  rate. 

A confidence  interval  would  also  have  a natural  and  familiar  interpreta- 
tion. If  the  confidence  limits  contain  1,  then  the  HMO  could  be  performing  at 
the  standard  even  though  the  estimated  rate  may  be  different  from  1 . On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  confidence  limits  do  not  contain  1,  then  the  HMO  is  prob- 
ably performing  at  a rate  above  or  below  (as  indicated  by  the  estimated  rate) 
the  standard.  The  confidence  limits  are  constmcted  according  to  the  methods 
in  Breslow  and  Day  (1987). 

It  is  assumed  that  the  total  number  of  nonconformant  treatments  in  a ytai 
has  a Poisson  distribution  (a  common  distribution  describing  rare  events). 

Then  a 95-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  indirectly  standardized  rate  is 
given  by  the  lower  and  upper  bounds,  in  which 

lower  = [C/E]*[l  - (1/9C)  - (1.96/3C'^)]^ 
and 


upper  = [(C-i-l)/E]*[l  - (1/9{C+1 })  -i-  (1.96/3{C-hl  }"^)]^ 

Carrying  through  the  previous  example,  it  is  assumed  that  the  adjusted  ra- 
tio for  nonconformant  treatments,  C/E  (C,  the  number  of  nonconformant  treat- 
ments, over  E,  the  expected  number  of  nonconformant  treatments),  equals 
1.25.  Consider  HMO  A,  for  example,  for  which  the  actual  number  of  noncon- 
formant treatments  is  60  and  the  expected  number  of  nonconformant  treat- 
ments is  48,  for  a 95-percent  confidence  interval  between  .95  and  1 .60.  With 
the  low  sample  size  of  60  cases,  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  reject  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  HMO  is  performing  within  the  standard,  even  though  its  non- 
conformant treatment  rate  is  higher  than  the  normal  (1.25).  Now  consider 
HMO  B,  whose  number  of  nonconformant  treatments  is  125  and  expected 
number  of  nonconformant  treatments  is  100,  which  places  the  95-percent  con- 
fidence interval  between  1.04  and  1.49. 

With  the  larger  sample  of  125  cases  there  is  enough  evidence  to  state  that 
HMO  B’s  nonconformant  treatment  rate,  tilthough  it  is  the  same  rate  as  HMO 
A’s  (1.25),  is  significantly  higher  than  standard. 

One  possible  problem  may  remain.  The  confidence  limits  that  were  calcu- 
lated allow  only  for  sampling  variability.  Would  it  be  expected  or  desirable  for 
all  HMOs  to  perform  exactly  the  same?  There  may  be  a number  of  reasons 
why  this  might  be  an  unreasonable  expectation  for  any  particular  HMO: 
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• The  case-mix  adjustment  may  not  be  perfect. 

• There  may  be  regional  variations  related  to  varying  prevalence  of  the 
guideline-related  disease  or  relevant  comorbidities. 

• There  may  be  variations  in  access  to  facilities  or  third-party  coverage 
that  affect  patient  willingness  to  cooperate  in  treatment. 

• There  may  be  variability  in  the  application  of  the  review  criteria. 

There  might  be  a certain  amount  of  natural,  even  expected,  variability 
among  the  “true”  performance  rates  of  HMOs.  The  importance  of  cofactors 
that  might  account  for  this  variability  can  be  explored,  for  instance,  by  expand- 
ing the  confidence  limits  for  a particular  HMO  to  allow  for  this  natural  vari- 
ability as  well  as  for  the  sampling  variability  considered  previously. 

To  make  this  allowance,  the  following  hierarchical  model  has  been  devel- 
oped at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  for  use  in  comparing  perform- 
ance among  clinicians  in  the  DEMPAQ  project  (Lawthers,  Palmer,  Edwards  et 
al.,  1993).  It  is  still  assumed  that  the  number  of  nonconformant  events  for  a 
given  clinician  follows  a Poisson  distribution.  It  also  is  assumed  that  the  mean 
of  the  Poisson  distribution  is  specific  to  each  clinician.  Then,  among  different 
clinicians,  the  Poisson  means  are  themselves  random  variables  drawn  from  an 
exponential  distribution. 

Under  these  assumptions,  a standard  calculation  for  mixture  distributions 
shows  that,  for  the  clinician  for  whom  a profile  is  being  created,  the  number  of 
nonconformant  events  follows  a geometric  distribution.  The  mean  of  the  geo- 
metric distribution  depends  on  the  amount  of  variability  allowed  between 
clinicians. 

The  amount  of  additional  variability  introduced  through  these  assump- 
tions is  illustrated  as  follows: 

• If  only  sampling  variability  is  assumed,  then  the  number  of  events  of 
guideline-related  interest  is  drawn  from  a Poisson  distribution  and  will 
have  a variance  best  estimated  as  “C.” 

• If  the  hierarchical  model  is  assumed,  allowing  for  variability  between 
clinicians  as  well  as  sampling  variability,  then  “C”  will  have  a variance 
best  estimated  as  C + C . 

This  additional  variability  becomes  incorporated  into  wider  confidence 
intervals.  Assume  that  the  C nonconformant  treatments  occurred  as  follows: 

Cl  among  patients  with  mild  asthma  attacks,  C2  among  patients  with  moder- 
ate asthmatic  attacks,  and  C3  among  patients  with  .severe  attacks,  and  Cl  + C2 
C3  = C.  Then,  under  the  hierarchical  model  the  variance  of  C equals  C + 

Cl^  + C2^  + C3^.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  simpler  assumption  of  only  .sam- 
pling variability,  which  says  the  variance  of  C equals  C. 
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The  variance  from  the  hierarchical  model  is  then  used  to  construct  the  95- 
percent  confidence  intervals  for  the  indirectly  adjusted  rate,  using  an  approxi- 
mation in  which  the  lower  and  upper  limits  are  as  follows: 

Lower  = (C/E)  - [1.96*{variance(C)*^}/E] 

Upper  = (C/E)  -i-  [1.96*{  variance(C)‘'^}/E] 

As  an  illustration  of  the  impact  of  the  additional  variability,  it  is  assumed 
as  before  that  C equals  60  and  E equals  48,  with  Cl  equaling  30,  C2  equaling 
20,  and  C3  equaling  10.  Then  the  95-percent  confidence  interval,  with  only 
sampling  variability,  is  [.93,  1.57].  In  contrast,  the  95-percent  confidence  inter- 
val that  allows  for  clinician-to-clinician  variability  as  well  as  sampling  vari- 
ability is  [.45, 2.05].  It  is  recommended  that  these  hierarchical  intervals  be 
developed  further  and  considered  for  use  in  reporting  guideline  conformance. 


Summary  and  Future  Considerations 

The  accuracy  of  the  confidence  intervals  described  in  the  previous  section  is 
directly  tied  to  the  sampling  scheme  and  sample  size  employed.  As  seen  in  the 
examples,  large  numbers  of  patients  may  be  required  to  construct  tight  bounds 
that  allow  accurate  discrimination  between  “normal”  and  “abnormal”  rates. 
That  is,  if  a threshold  standard  were  set  for  further  investigation  or  interven- 
tion, large  numbers  of  patients  may  be  needed  before  we  are  confident  that  we 
can  distinguish  acceptable  from  unacceptable  rates.  If  stratified  sampling  is 
done,  with  an  intent  to  analyze  rates  separately  in  each  stratum,  then  these 
large  sample  sizes  must  be  available  in  each  stratum.  As  a particular,  common, 
example,  stratifying  by  clinician  in  order  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  each 
clinician  separately  may  require  a very  large  review  effort  to  ensure  meaning- 
ful comparisons.  Often,  attempts  to  evaluate  individual  clinicians  require  such 
large  sample  sizes  that  the  studies  either  become  unworkable  or  are  carried  out 
with  insufficient  power  to  lead  to  useful  conclusions.  It  is  generally  more  prac- 
tical to  evaluate  clinicians  as  a group,  such  as  the  staff  of  an  HMO  or  hospital, 
where  large-scale  sampling  is  practical,  using  stratification  to  ensure  adequate 
representation  in  terms  of  patient  case  mix. 

Although  this  statistical  discussion  has  been  restricted  to  the  construction 
of  confidence  intervals,  the  same  issues  and  remarks  apply  to  decisionmaking 
and  the  implementation  of  intervention  programs.  The  same  small  sample 
sizes  that  create  wide  confidence  bounds  and  prevent  a decision  about  whether 
a particular  clinician  is  truly  performing  according  to  standards  also  create 
power  problems  when  a decision  is  needed  to  implement  an  intervention  pro- 
gram. A natural  analog  to  developing  confidence  intervals  is  the  designing  of  a 
record  sampling  study  in  which  a fixed  number  of  records  is  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine whether  a more  intensive  investigation  or  an  immediate  intervention  pro- 
gram is  necessary.  This  sort  of  “lot  sampling  design”  is  already  a common 
industrial  tool  (Miller  and  Knapp,  1979)  that  could  be  modified  to  account  for 
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repeated  samples  from  the  same  clinicians  (i.e.,  the  same  clinician-to-clinician 
variability  issue  addressed  in  the  construction  of  confidence  intervals).  How- 
ever, the  chance  of  making  an  incorrect  decision  and  either  abstaining  from  a 
needed  intervention  or  implementing  an  unnecessary  one  is  tied  directly  to 
sample  size.  Hence,  any  attempt  to  evaluate  individual  clinicians  requires  very 
large  samples.  Again,  the  best  recommendation  would  be  to  focus  on  groups  of 
clinicians  when  global  interventions  such  as  education  or  system  improve- 
ments can  have  a powerful  impact. 
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Writing  an  Algorithm 

An  algorithm  is  a rule  of  procedure  or  instructions  for  solving  a problem  or  ac- 
complishing an  objective.  Clinical  algorithms  provide  a guide  for  patient  care 
for  a specific  problem.  They  are  built  on  condition-based  (branching)  logic,  in 
which  the  condition  encountered  at  a decision  node,  or  point  of  branching,  de- 
termines the  next  pathway.  Algorithms  in  general,  and  clinical  ones  in  particu- 
lar, can  be  represented  in  words  only,  and  also  in  a flowchart  format. 

Clinical  algorithms  have  been  published  in  the  English-language  medical 
literature  since  1968  (Lusted,  1968).  Flowcharts  have  been  shown  to  be  consid- 
erably clearer  than  algorithms  in  words  only  for  communicating  the  condi- 
tional statements  that  constitute  the  underlying  logic  of  most  clinical 
algorithms  (Margolis,  1983).  They  have  become  the  recommended  format  for 
representing  a clinical  algorithm  clearly  and  succinctly. 

Guideline  and  Criteria  Aigorithms 

A clinical  practice  guideline  can  be  represented  as  an  algorithm  written  in 
words  only,  by  expressing  its  descriptive  text  in  succinct,  sequential,  declara- 
tive statements,  as  shown  in  Figure  D.l. 

When  presented  in  flowchart  form,  the  guideline  algorithm  becomes  a 
clear  description  of  stepwise  recommendations  for  patient  care. 

In  contrast,  review  criteria  algorithms  provide  instructions  for  evaluating 
criteria  conformance  for  patients  in  the  sample  to  which  the  criteria  set  ap- 
plies. The  criteria  assessment  algorithm  determines  whether  each  of  the  crite- 
ria within  the  set  is  met  and,  if  not  met,  what  its  status  is.  The  status  assigned 
to  each  criterion  by  the  algorithm — “met,”  “not  met,”  “acceptable  alternative,” 
“criterion  not  applicable,”  “case  not  reviewable” — indicates  whether  the  care 
being  evaluated  adhered  to  the  practice  guideline.  Criteria  algorithms  also  can 
be  expressed  in  words  only  or  as  flowcharts.  Figure  D.2  is  an  example  of  the 

^Author:  Naomi  J.  Banks,  M.Ed. 
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words-only  form  of  a criterion  assessment  algorithm  based  on  the  same  guide- 
line used  for  Figure  D.  1 . Figure  D.3  shows  the  same  algorithm  in  flowchart 
form. 


Rationale  for  Flowchart  Use 

Algorithm  flowcharts  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  algorithm  in  a number  of 
ways: 


• A flowchart  provides  a visual  display  of  the  branching  logic  of  the 
algorithm. 


Figure  D.1.  Word  version  of  algorithm  for  a clinical  practice  guideline 
(hematocrit  example) 


Followup  of  a Low  Hematocrit  Found  by  Examining  Lab  Reports 

1.  Within  21  days  of  Hct  < 34.0,  repeat  hematocrit  to  confirm  anemia. 

2.  Within  2 weeks  of  confirmation  of  anemia,  work  up  anemia; 

— order  MCV  and  reticulocytes 

— or  serum  iron/TIBC 

— or  trial  of  iron  therapy  and  a repeat  hematocrit 

3.  If  iron  deficiency  anemia  is  confirmed  and  the  source  of  blood  loss  is  not  known, 
order  three  occult  blood  tests  to  search  for  Gl  bleeding  within  60  days  of  initial 
low  hematocrit. 

4.  If  Gl  bleeding  is  confirmed,  perform  rectal  exam,  sigmoidoscopy,  upper  Gl  series, 
and/or  barium  enema  to  search  for  Gl  pathology  within  90  days  of  the  initial  low 
hematocrit. 

5.  To  follow  up  on  Gl  workup,  review  the  results,  enter  any  new  diagnosis  on  the 

problem  list  in  the  chart,  and  initiate  appropriate  treatment. 

NOTE:  Gl  = gastrointestinal:  Hct  = hematocrit:  MCV  = mean  corpuscular  volume:  TIBC  = total 
iron-binding  capacity. 


Figure  D.2.  Word  version  of  the  algorithm  for  assessing  conformance 
to  review  criteria  (hematocrit  example) 


Followup  of  a Low  Hematocrit  Found  by  Examining  Lab  Reports 

Criterion  1 : Confirm  anemia 

1 . If  the  patient  is  male,  a female  over  50,  or  female  S/P  hysterectomy,  the  Hct 
requiring  followup  is  ^ 38.0,  otherwise  an  index  Hct  ^ 34.0. 

2.  If  there  was  a prior  abnomnal  Hct,  the  criterion  need  not  be  met,  the  criterion 
status  = “acceptable  alternative”  1 . 

3.  If  a followup  Hct  was  done  within  21  days  after  an  abnormal  Hct,  the  criterion 
status  = “met." 

4.  If  the  medical  record  documents  any  reason  why  the  criterion  could  or  should  not 
be  met,  the  criterion  status  = “acceptable  alternative”  2. 

5.  If  there  was  no  criterion  compliance,  the  criterion  status  = “not  met.” 

NOTE:  S/P  - Status  postoperative:  Hct  ■ hematocrit. 
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Figure  D.3.  Flowchart  version  of  the  algorithm  for  assessing 
conformance  to  review  criteria  (hematocrit  example) 


NOTE:  Hct  = hematocrit;  S/P  = status  postoperative 


• Working  through  the  logic  of  the  branching  at  the  decision  nodes  re- 
veals inconsistencies  or  omissions  that  may  be  obscured  in  an  algo- 
rithm written  in  words  only. 

• All  the  pathways  in  the  algorithm  logic  can  be  traced  to  determine  the 
appropriateness  of  the  end  points. 
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Flowchart  Elements 

Shapes 

A standard  flowchart  diagram  connects  a series  of  different  shapes.  Each 
shape  has  a specific  meaning,  as  shown  in  Figure  D.4.  Although  currently 
there  are  no  universally  accepted  rules  for  constructing  flowcharts,  methods 
and  standards  have  been  proposed  (JCAHO,  1992;  Leebov  and  Ersoz,  1991; 
Margolis,  Sokol,  Suskind  et  al.,  1992;  Pearson,  Margolis,  Davis  et  al.,  1992). 
When  the  shapes  of  the  symbols  are  consistent  within  a document,  it  is  much 
easier  to  understand  the  content  of  the  algorithm.  The  shapes  and  their  names 
and  uses  are  as  follows: 

• Ovals,  the  terminal  shapes,  begin  and  end  the  flowchart. 

• A diamond  or  hexagon,  the  decision  shape,  represents  a contingency 
situation  or  a question  regarding  data  in  the  patient  record  under  re- 
view. At  these  decision  points,  pertinent  facts  guide  the  flow  to  paths 
representing  alternative  decisions  or  actions. 

• A rectangle,  the  process  shape,  represents  an  action  or  process  and 
shows  what  score  is  assigned  to  a given  criterion  based  on  the  path 
taken. 

• Circles  are  the  connectors;  they  indicate  where  an  algorithm  continues 
when  it  cannot  be  completed  in  the  space  allowed. 

Other  shapes  may  take  on  additional  meanings  when  necessary.  Fig- 
ure D.4  shows  these  shapes  as  well: 

• A parallelogram,  which  represents  a temporary  digression  to  another 
algorithm  from  the  same  practice  guideline. 

• A rounded  rectangle,  for  patient  state  when  clarification  of  an  algo- 
rithm pathway  is  needed. 

Arrows 

Arrows  from  decision  nodes  usually  flow  to  the  right  and  down.  Traditionally, 
in  an  individual  flowchart,  YES  leads  in  one  direction  and  NO  in  the  other. 
While  the  direction  of  YES  and  NO  may  differ  among  documents,  it  should  al- 
ways be  consistent  within  a document.  When  the  direction  of  the  arrows  is  in- 
consistent, the  algorithm  logic  is  difficult  to  follow. 

Numbering 

Numbering  of  shapes  on  algorithm  flowcharts  permits  the  user  to  identify  an 
action  or  decision  point  preci.sely.  In  addition,  the  number  may  serve  as  a foot- 
note for  reference  to  notations  that  define  key  terms,  link  care  recommenda- 
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Figure  D.4.  Common  flowchart  symbols 

Terminal 

Begin  process 


Patient 
with  low  Hct 


End  process 


Decision 


Process 


Connector 


Other 

algorithm 


Workup 
abnormal 
urinalysis 
and  return 


Patient  state 


tions  to  published  justifications,  and  consider  patient  preferences  (Hadom, 
McCormick,  and  Diokno,  1992).  Numbers  should  be  assigned  to  shapes  se- 
quentially, following  horizontal  paths  first  (see  Figure  D.3,  shapes  1 and  2) 
and  then  vertical  paths  (see  Figure  D.3,  shapes  1 and  4).  Terminal  shapes  and 
connectors  are  usually  unnumbered. 
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Common  Errors  in  Constructing  Flowcharts 

The  solutions  to  several  types  of  common  flowchart  errors  are  as  follows; 

• Lack  of  consistency  within  the  same  flowchart  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  representing  YES  and  NO.  Solution:  Reword  text  in  decision 
nodes  or  rearrange  subsequent  decision  and  action  nodes  so  that  all  the 
YES  answers  lead  from  the  node  in  the  same  direction. 

• Using  a single  flowchart  to  describe  more  than  one  algorithm— for  ex- 
ample, one  algorithm  for  both  drug  treatment  decisions  and  drug  in- 
ventory control  processes.  Solution:  Construct  separate  algorithms, 
and  indicate  the  entry  from  one  to  the  other  with  connector  shapes. 

• Giving  decision  nodes  more  than  two  paths  outward  for  multiple 
choices.  Solution:  Construct  a series  of  yes-no  decision  nodes  that 
cover  all  options. 

• Giving  decision  nodes  only  one  exit  path,  which  assumes  that  there  is 
no  other  option  or  no  interest  in  another  option.  Solution:  Provide  al- 
ternate path,  ending  with  the  terminal  shape  for  “stop.” 

• Using  the  same  shape  for  different  meanings  or  different  shapes  for 
the  same  meaning.  Solution:  Review  all  meanings,  and  standardize  the 
shapes  used  for  each  type. 

• Looping  arrows  back  or  exiting  to  more  than  one  subsequent  series  of 
steps,  making  sequencing  hard  to  follow.  Solution;  Use  connectors  to 
show  a loop  or  connection  to  other  steps  that  are  drawn  separately. 

• Ending  a path  with  a process  shape.  Solution:  Use  a terminal  shape  to 
signal  the  end  of  each  pathway. 

• Writing  questions  or  statements  on  the  connecting  arrows.  Solution: 
Write  all  text  within  the  appropriate  shape. 


Choosing  Flowcharting  Computer  Programs 

There  are  several  commercially  available  computer  software  packages  that 
draw  flowcharts.  The  criteria  development  process  involves  numerous  drafts 
of  the  algorithm  flowchart.  Using  an  automated  flowcharting  program  to  do 
this  work  is  considerably  more  efficient  than  drawing  flowcharts  by  hand  or 
with  a general  computer  graphics  program. 

A flowchart  program  should  be  selected  for  its  ability  to  perform  basic 
flowcharting  functions,  for  its  ease  of  editing  existing  drawings,  and  for  the 
amount  of  effort  required  to  learn  its  basic  and  advanced  features.  For  projects 
in  which  the  flowchart  will  be  circulated  widely  and  visual  impact  is  impor- 
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tant,  an  additional  consideration  in  software  selection  is  the  quality  of  the 
printed  graphic. 

Basic  features  of  flowcharting  software  programs  should  permit  the  user 
to  place  a desired  shape  and  write  text  inside  it,  connect  the  shapes  with  ar- 
rows, write  titles  and  move  text  outside  the  shapes,  construct  multiple-page 
flowcharts,  move  shapes  and  text,  edit  text,  and  print  the  flowcharts.  Addi- 
tional features  can  permit  changing  the  size  of  shapes,  customizing  fonts  and 
type  size,  creating  custom  shapes,  shading  shapes  and  lines,  routing  lines  auto- 
matically, changing  line  thickness,  and  linking  flowchart  files  with  each  other 
or  with  text  files. 
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Glossary 


Acceptability.  The  degree  to  which  health  care  satisfies 
patients. 

Acceptable  alternative.  A common  and  legitimate  rea- 
son for  not  conforming  to  practice  guideline  recommen- 
dations; for  example,  the  clinician  recommended  a 
treatment  according  to  the  guideline,  but  the  patient  re- 
fused. Acceptable  alternatives  are  specified  explicitly 
when  writing  review  criteria,  whether  the  alternatives 
have  been  stated  explicitly  in  the  practice  guideline  or 
merely  implied.  “Acceptable  alternative”  is  also  the 
name  of  the  status  assigned  to  a criterion  during  a re- 
view if  documentation  is  found  for  a defined  acceptable 
alternative  to  the  criterion. 

Accessibility.  The  ease  with  which  health  care  can  be 
obtained. 

Adverse  event.  An  undesired  event  implying  harm  to  a 
patient. 

AHCPR.  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research, 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS),  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (DHHS). 

Algorithm.  A rule  of  procedure,  or  set  of  instructions, 
containing  conditional  logic  for  solving  a problem  or 
accomplishing  a task.  Guideline  algorithms  relate  to 
recommendations  for  patient  care  (Gottlieb,  Margolis, 
and  Schoenbaum,  1990;  Hadom,  McCormick,  and 
Diokno,  1992;  Margolis,  1983).  Criteria  algorithms 
concern  rules  for  evaluating  criteria  conformance. 
Algorithms  may  be  expressed  in  works  only  or  in  dia- 
grammatic form  (Margolis,  1992). 

AMRRC.  American  Medical  Review  Research  Center, 
a private,  public  interest,  and  education  corporation. 

Appropriateness.  The  probability  of  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tients exceeds  the  probability  of  harm. 

Benchmark.  A level  of  care  set  as  a goal  to  be  attained. 
Internal  benchmarks  are  derived  from  similar  processes 
or  services  within  an  organization;  competitive  bench- 


marks are  comparisons  with  the  best  external  competi- 
tors in  the  field;  and  generic  benchmarks  are  drawn  from 
the  best  performance  of  similar  processes  in  other 
industries. 

Case-based.  Refers  to  a single  patient  or  case. 

Case  mix.  Distribution  of  a group  of  patients  into  cate- 
gories reflecting  differences  in  patients’  diagnoses/condi- 
tions. 

Case  sampling  period.  The  time  period  during  which  a 
case  is  considered  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  denomina- 
tor of  a performance  measure. 

Case  severity.  A measure  of  intensity  or  gravity  of  a 
given  condition  or  diagnosis  for  a patient. 

Clinical  practice  guidelines.  Systematically  developed 
statements  to  assist  practitioners’  and  patients’  decisions 
about  health  care  to  be  provided  for  specific  clinical 
circumstances. 

Comparative  standard.  A standard  derived  from  a com- 
parison with  other  prerformance  rates  constructed  by  us- 
ing exactly  the  same  performance  measure,  such  as  the 
prior  performance  of  a clinician  or  provider,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  performance  of  others,  or  the  statistical  analy- 
sis of  group  rates. 

Confidence  interval.  An  interval  or  range  based  on  a 
random  sample,  for  which  there  is  a given  probability 
(e.g.,  95  percent)  that  the  population  mean  is  contained 
within  that  interval.  For  example,  a study  may  show  that 
a drug  lowers  the  average  blood  pressure  for  patients  in 
the  study  by  4.8  mm  Hg,  with  the  95-percent  confidence 
interval  between  2.5  and  7.3  mm  Hg.  The  confidence  in- 
terval is  used  in  performance  measurement  to  indicate 
whether  an  individual  rate  from  a performance  review  is 
considered  statistically  similar  to  or  different  from  the 
group  average  rate,  or  from  a performance  rate  selected 
to  represent  an  acceptable  level  of  care. 
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Confidence  limits.  The  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  a 
confidence  interval. 

Criteria  (singular:  criterion).  Standards  or  principles 
by  which  something  is  judged  or  evaluated. 

Criteria  set  A series  of  criterion  statements  linked  to- 
gether because  they  all  apply  to  the  same  patient  sample. 

Criterion  status.  The  category  to  which  a case  is  as- 
signed by  application  of  a criterion.  For  example,  the 
case  that  meets  a criterion  is  assigned  the  status  “met”;  a 
case  that  meets  an  acceptable  alternative  to  a criterion 
(see  definition  above)  is  assigned  the  status  “acceptable 
alternative.”  If  a criteria  set  incorporates  branching  logic 
(i.e.,  a certain  criterion  applies  only  to  a defined  sub- 
group of  cases),  cases  not  within  that  subgroup  are  as- 
signed the  status  “not  applicable”  for  that  criterion.  If 
data  needed  to  determine  whether  a case  met  a criterion 
are  not  found  in  the  selected  data  source,  the  status  “not 
reviewable”  is  assigned.  A case  that  does  not  fit  any  of 
the  above  categories  is  assigned  by  default  to  the  status 
“not  met”  (i.e.,  the  care  given  to  the  case  did  not  con- 
form to  the  practice  guideline). 

Data  sample.  The  population  or  group  of  patients  to 
whom  a performance  measure  will  be  applied  to  assess 
rates  of  conformance  to  a clinical  practice  guideline. 

The  denominator  group. 

Decision  rule.  Instructions  for  deciding  how  to  evaluate 
clinical  data.  When  abstracting  data  from  medical  re- 
cords, decision  rules  determine  whether  and  how  a data 
item  should  be  coded. 

DE.MPAQ  project.  The  Project  to  Develop  and  Evalu- 
ate Methods  for  Promoting  Ambulatory  Care  Quality.  A 
demonstration  project  with  the  PRO  program  of  comput- 
erized review  systems  using  claims  and  records  data  for 
office-based  practice;  the  computerized  review  provides 
comparisons  of  performance  rates  to  clinician  groups  to 
assist  them  with  identifying  opportunities  for  quality 
improvements. 

Denominator.  For  a performance  measure,  the  sample 
of  cases  that  will  be  observed  to  determine  conformance 
to  medical  review  criteria. 

Denominator  event/state,  index  event/state.  The  event 
or  health  state  that  defines  a patient’s  eligibility  for 
inclusion  in  the  denominator  group  for  a performance 
measurement. 


Efficiency.  Occurs  when  health  care  of  the  desired  qual- 
ity is  produced  at  the  lowest  cost,  or  when  health  care 
produced  at  a fixed  cost  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

Exclusion.  Characteristics  or  conditions  that  make  cases 
ineligible  for  review  by  a specific  performance  measure 
or  by  a specific  criterion  within  a performance  measure. 

Explicit  criteria.  Objective  criteria  specified  in  advance 
as  a basis  for  making  judgments  of  performance. 

External  review.  Review  in  which  criteria  and  stand- 
ards of  judgment  are  developed  or  ratified  with  input 
from  persons  other  than  the  clinician  or  clinician  group 
that  is  being  evaluated. 

HCFA.  Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS). 

HCQII.  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement  Initiative.  A 
program  in  the  pilot  testing  phase  in  which  peer  review 
organizations  (PROs)  provide  pattern  analyses  (i.e.,  com- 
parisons of  performance  rates)  to  hospitals  to  assist  them 
in  identifying  opportunities  for  quality  improvement. 

HSQB.  Health  Standards  and  Quality  Bureau.  The  bu- 
reau within  the  HCFA  responsible  for  the  Peer  Review 
Organization  (PRO)  program. 

Implicit  criteria.  Criteria  formed  by  a respected  clini- 
cian who  uses  clinical  judgment  in  evaluating  perform- 
ance; these  implicit  criteria  remain  concealed  in  the 
mind  of  the  reviewer. 

Implicit  review.  Review  conducted  using  implicit 
criteria. 

Index  event/state.  See  Denominator  event/state. 

Indicator.  A quantitative  measure  for  monitoring  clini- 
cal care. 

Internal  review.  Review  in  which  clinicians  are  in- 
volved in  setting  or  adopting  the  criteria  and  standards 
by  which  they  evaluate  themselves. 

JCAHO.  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Health- 
care Organizations. 

Mean.  Arithmetic  average  of  the  values  of  a .sample 
variable. 

Measure.  An  instrument  or  tool  used  for  making 
measurements. 
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Measurement  The  performance  rate  obtained  by  apply- 
ing a measure. 

Measurement  error.  Variation  in  measurements  due  to 
causes  other  than  real  differences  in  the  attribute  being 
measured. 

Medical  review  criteria.  Systematically  developed 
statements  that  can  be  used  to  assess  specific  health  care 
decisions,  services,  and  outcomes.  Each  criterion  de- 
rived from  a guideline  recommendation  is  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  case  being  reviewed  conforms  to  a 
particular  recommendation  in  the  guideline.  A status  is 
assigned  to  each  criterion  to  reflect  the  care  given. 

Numerator.  For  a performance  measure,  the  cases  in  the 
denominator  group  that  experience  events  specified  in 
a medical  review  criterion  as  evidence  of  guideline 
conformance. 

Outcome  data.  Data  describing  a patient’s  health  status. 

Patterns  of  care.  Among  a group  of  clinicians,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  clinicians’  rates  of  performance. 

Peer  review.  Review  conducted  by  a peer  (a  similarly 
qualified  clinician)  or  peers;  historically,  peer  review  has 
been  conducted  by  case-based  implicit  review,  and  so 
the  terms  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably. 

Performance  indicators,  indicators.  Quantitative  meas- 
ures used  to  measure  and  improve  performance  and  qual- 
ity (JCAHO,  in  press).  Rate-based  indicators  are  similar 
to  the  performance  measures  defined  in  Table  2. 1 ; they 
produce  rates  for  comparing  the  performance  of  organ- 
izational providers  of  care.  Sentinel  event  indicators 
identify  undesired  events  such  as  death;  a single  in- 
stance of  a sentinel  event  triggers  a quality  review 
(JCAHO,  1990;  p.ll;  JCAHO,  1991,  p.  43).  In  referring 
to  rate-based  indicators,  this  text  uses  the  term  perform- 
ance measures,  as  does  the  legislation  that  established 
theAHCPR. 

Performance  measures.  Methods  or  instruments  to  esti- 
mate or  monitor  the  extent  to  which  the  actions  of  a 
health  care  practitioner  or  provider  conform  to  the  clini- 
cal practice  guideline. 

Performance  rate.  A measurement  produced  by  using  a 
performance  measure,  providing  a quantitative  evalu- 
ation of  events  related  to  patient  care.  A performance 
rate  results  when  the  numerator  for  a performance  meas- 
ure is  divided  by  the  denominator  for  this  measure. 


Population-based.  The  word  population  in  this  instance 
is  used  in  the  epidemiological  sense — a defined  group  of 
individuals  sampled  for  study.  The  term  population- 
based  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  rate-based.  However, 
a population-based  measure  generally  is  a performance 
rate  for  a group  of  padents  in  a geographic  area  or  in  a 
particular  health  plan  enrollment.  When  used  in  this 
sense,  population-based  applies  to  all  patients  rather 
than  to  only  those  who  use  services. 

Practice  parameters.  Strategies  for  patient  manage- 
ment, developed  to  assist  in  clinical  decisionmaking. 

Prescriptive  standard.  A statement  of  what  should  be 
achieved  rather  than  a statement  of  what  has  been 
achieved. 

PRO.  Peer  review  organization;  an  organization  that  re- 
views appropriateness  and  quality  of  care  for  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  Medicare  program. 

Process  data.  What  is  done  to,  for,  or  by  patients  as  part 
of  the  delivery  of  care,  such  as  the  performance  of  a test 
or  procedure. 

Profiles.  Sets  of  performance  rates  aggregated  by  clini- 
cian, clinician  group,  or  organization  to  monitor  some  as- 
pect of  health  care  delivery. 

Rate.  A quantitative  measure,  usually  expressed  as  a per- 
centage, of  the  occurence  of  an  event  of  interest  within 
a specified  time  interval.  Rates  are  derived  by  creating 
a fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is  the  number  of 
patients  experiencing  an  event  of  interest  and  the  de- 
nominator is  the  population  of  patients  at  risk  for  the  oc- 
currence of  that  event.  A rate  may  also  be  constructed  by 
counting  events  rather  than  patients  in  the  numerator 
and  denominator — that  is,  when  the  event  could  occur 
more  than  once  for  a given  patient. 

Reliability.  The  extent  to  which  a measurement  is  repro- 
ducible; low  levels  of  random  error. 

Sample.  The  subset  of  a population  or  the  group  of 
cases  to  whom  a performance  measure  will  be  applied  in 
order  to  assess  rates  of  conformance  to  a clinical  prac- 
tice guideline. 

Sensitivity.  High  rate  of  detection  of  “true  positives.’’ 

Specificity.  Low  rate  of  detection  of  “false  positives.” 

Standard  for  accreditation.  A statement  of  expectation 
set  by  competent  authority  concerning  a degree  or  level 
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of  requirement,  excellence,  or  attainment  in  quality  or 
performance  (JCAHO,  in  press). 

Standard  of  care  Oegal  usage).  In  malpractice  case 
court  proceedings  there  is  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  a patient  suffered  harm  due  to  negligent  viola- 
tion of  a standard  of  care.  The  standard  of  care  for  the 
case  is  elaborated  by  the  questioning  of  expert  witnesses 
who  have  studied  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  court 
and  have  relevant  knowledge  of  comparable  behavior. 

Standard  of  care  (regulatory  usage).  Standards  for  fa- 
cilities are  commonly  expressed  in  terms  of  a minimal 
level  of  policy,  equipment,  and  capacity  necessary  to 
achieve  licensure  or  certification. 

Standards  of  quality.  Authoritative  statements  of 
(1)  minimum  levels  of  acceptable  performance  or  re- 
sults, (2)  excellent  levels  of  performance  or  results,  or 
(3)  the  range  of  acceptable  performance  or  results. 

Status,  criterion.  See  Criterion  status. 

Structural  data.  Information  about  organizational  facili- 
ties, equipment,  policies,  and  procedures;  for  example,  a 
hospital  policy  for  patient-controlled  analgesia. 

Structured  implicit  review.  Implicit  review  conducted 
with  instructions  directing  the  reviewer  to  focus  on  cer- 
tain types  of  data  or  answer  certain  questions  in  the  re- 
view process. 

Technical  quality.  Coordination  of  judgment,  skill,  and 
knowledge  in  delivering  appropriate  technology  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  patients. 

Threshold.  A preestablished  level  for  care.  If  a desired 
attribute  of  care  falls  below  this  level  or  an  undesired  at- 
tribute of  care  rises  above  this  level,  further  evaluation 
or  action  is  uiggered. 


Timeliness.  Services  are  completed  in  a timeframe  that 
maximizes  health  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the  patient. 

Time  window.  The  time  period  following  an  index 
event  during  which  a case  is  “observed”  for  evidence 
that  the  care  did  or  did  not  conform  to  medical  review 
criteria.  In  other  words,  the  interval  in  which  it  must  be 
determined  whether  or  not  a numerator  event  took  place. 

Total  quality  management  A management  theory  of 
quality  improvement  based  on  (1)  involving  the  total  or- 
ganization, (2)  using  statistical  quality  control,  (3)  seek- 
ing to  raise  the  average  performance  rather  than 
eliminate  outliers,  and  (4)  continuously  reevaluating  per- 
formance after  interventions  in  order  to  plan  further  in- 
terventions if  needed. 

Unit  of  analysis.  The  unit  to  which  a performance  meas- 
ure is  applied;  the  unit  may  be  the  patient,  clinician, 
group  of  clinicians,  or  institution. 

Validity.  What  is  measured,  how  well  it  is  measured,  the 
effectiveness  of  a measure  in  achieving  a specific  pur- 
pose. Content  validity  I is  the  degree  to  which  all  items 
in  the  measure  relate  to  the  performance  being  measured 
(measure  is  pure).  Content  validity  2 is  the  extent  to 
which  all  relevant  aspects  of  performance  are  covered 
(measure  is  complete).  Face  validity  is  the  extent  to 
which  a measure  appears  to  measure  what  it  is  intended 
to  measure. 

Variable.  A characteristic  that  is  measured.  An  inde- 
pendent variable  is  a characteristic  that  explains  another 
variable.  A dependent  variable  is  a characteristic  that  is 
explained  by  one  or  more  other  variables. 

Variation.  For  performance  rates,  variation  refers  to  dif- 
ferences between  the  performance  rate  of  one  clinician 
or  group  of  clinicians  or  organizations  and  the  perform- 
ance rates  of  comparable  others. 
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